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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ORRESPONDENCE between the Prime Minister, 

Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Lloyd George, on the pro- 

posed all-party conference on unemployment 
policy, was published at the end of last week. It was 
already known that Mr. Lloyd George had readily 
agreed to do everything he could to assist the Govern- 
ment in grappling with the situation, and that Mr. 
Baldwin had declined to help. The correspondence is, 
nevertheless, illuminating. It shows that the Conser- 
vative Party, which professes a great zeal for national 
unity and a national point of view, is incapable of 
approaching the most serious industrial and economic 
problem of our time from any but a narrow Party stand- 
point. Mr. Baldwin is made by his Party to say that 
their own quack remedy is the only one worth con- 
sidering, and that to suggest a consultation between 
the Parties is “ a striking innovation in our constitu- 
tional procedure.’’ There is no recognition of the diffi- 
culties of minority government, or of the desirability 


of pooling ideas in a time of extraordinary difficulty. 
+ * * 


Consultations between Ministers and Mr. Lloyd 
George (accompanied by Lord Lothian and Mr. See- 
bohm Rowntree) have been taking place, notwithstand- 
ing the Conservative refusal to participate. Liberals 
will naturally welcome this opportunity. It must not, 
however, be supposed that a policy of national develop- 
ment, even if it were wholeheartedly applied by the 
present Government, could now achieve the results that 
it might have produced a year ago. We are in the 


trough of a world depression, and the remedies or pallia- 
tives which can be used are of a different character 
from those which were appropriate when the general 
conditions were relatively favourable. The slight 
stimulant which might have raised the patient out of 
lethargy then, could easily cause a dangerous reaction 
now. The present task is to keep industry alive and to 
avoid a really perilous drain on the national revenue, 
until the world situation has improved. The present 
signs are evil. There seems little reason to hope for a 
recovery within a year, and the unemployment figures 
have mounted this week to 1,890,600, the largest total 


since 1922. 
* * * 


A group of fifteen eminent bankers and indus- 
trialists in the City have issued a Resolution in favour 
of the policy known as Empire Free Trade. We discuss 
this in our leading article. The first effect of the Reso- 
lution has been to stampede the whole Tory Party into 
a policy of ‘ whole-hog ”’ Protection, including food- 
taxes, and Mr. Baldwin has given notice of a vote of 
censure on the Government for not being stampeded 


likewise. 
* * * 


Lord Irwin’s address to the Indian Legislature on 
Wednesday should do much to clear the air. He 
reaffirmed his ‘* Dominion Status ”’ declaration of last 
November, and said that the Round-Table Conference 
‘* will be free to approach its task greatly assisted in- 
deed, but with its liberty unimpaired, by the Report of 
the Statutory Commission or by any other documents 
which will be before it.’”” Any agreement at which the 
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Conference may arrive will, he added, ‘* form the basis 
of proposals which His Majesty’s Government will later 
submit to Parliament.’’ This declaration awakened an 
immediate and cordial response from the Indian Party 
leaders in the Legislative Assembly, who have come out 
emphatically for participation in the Conference. 

~ - * 


Among other news relating to Indian affairs 
the most permanent importance attaches to the resolu- 
tions passed by the Executive Board of the All-India 
Moslem Conference. The Board is strongly critical of 
the Report, mainly on the ground that it provides 
insufficient guarantees for Moslem interests; but the 
criticism is reasoned, detailed, and in part constructive. 
It treats the Report as, at least, a starting point for 


negotiations, and the Board have declared whole- 
eartedly for participation in the MRound-Table 
Conference. The example thus set by the Moslems is 


important, for it may suggest to other parties the 
wisdom of putting forward, in their own interests, 
reasoned criticism and constructive proposals, instead of 
confining themselves to vague denunciation. Mean- 
while, the atmosphere has been considerably cleared by 
of Mr. Justice Panckridge and Mr. Justice 
Shah Muhammad Sulaiman on the Peshawar affair. The 
Report is, in the main, a vindication of the authorities. 
The judges find that the situation was really dangerous ; 
that it was necessary to open fire, and that the firing 
not excessive, subject to a certain doubt in the 
mind of Mr. Justice Sulaiman as to the extent of the 
firing in the second affray. A high tribute is paid by 
both judges to the general conduct of the troops and 
t] They consider, how- 


the report 


was 


the officers commanding them 
ever, that the use of armoured cars in dealing with riots 
is undesirable, owing to the risk of accident, and that 
more exte provision should have been made for 
medical assistance to possible casualties. The Govern- 
ment of India have accepted both these criticisms as 


recommendations for the future. 
* * * 


nsive 


As Count Manzoni, the Italian Ambassador in 
Paris, has been summoned to Rome, it may be assumed 
that the preliminary conversations between France and 

ily are rapidly developing into negotiations upon 
one crete points. It is significant that the Italian 
Secunia have chosen this moment to publish their 
answer to M. Briand’s Memorandum upon a European 
ederal system. This reply is couched in courteous and 
friendly terms, but the Italian Government firmly main- 
tain their contention that general disarmament is a 
necessary preliminary to any form of European federal 
union, and they express some apprehension lest 
measures for creating a federal union in Europe should 
prove a barrier to the organic world unity aimed at by 
the League. The Italians rather distrust the French 
empt to establish a ** rigid, logical sequence between 
security, a European federal union, and a regime of 
nisin solidarity.’ They argue that any measures 
to promote economic union must necessarily have a 
itical starting-point, and that this can only be 
found in the existing ** organic system of the League, 
upon limitation of armaments, guarantees 
against aggression, and the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between nations.’’ It will be a matter of un- 
common interest to see how much of this argument is 
introduced into the negotiations which have now begun, 
and whether any possibility of compromise on the parity 
issue will emerge from the discussions. 
* 7 .” 
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Many of the French newspapers, anxious to see 
the establishment of a European Federation along the 
lines of the ** Briand Memorandum,”’’ have been in- 
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clined to look upon the American Tariff Bill as a blessing 
in disguise. Surely, they said, that will convince 
Europe of the necessity for union if nothing else will. 
Unfortunately, as even the numerous resolutions passed 
by French Chambers of Commerce go to show, a tariff 
war of retaliation seems much more probable. Italy 
has begun the offensive by raising its tariff on foreign 
motor vehicles to a prohibitive level; in some cases 
amounting to five times the original amount. As might 
be expected, this attack upon the United States is also 
an attack upon everyone else, and France will be the 
first to feel its weight. Taken by itself Italy’s action is 
not of any great importance, but it expresses a point 
of view that is very common elsewhere. If the French 
motor industry succeeds in coming to some friendly 
arrangement with the Italian, all will be well for the 
time being; but if the same tactics are adopted and 
other industries take the hint and then other countries, 
it will not be long before Europe will be up to the neck 
in a disastrous tariff war, ostensibly against the United 
States, but really against itself. 
* * * 

It is a heavy disappointment that the final evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland has been followed by a breakdown 
in the Saar negotiations. The atmosphere of the nego- 
tiations has been influenced by the outcry raised in the 
French Press about the violence suffered by several 
notorious Separatists after the French troops were with- 
drawn ; but the real cause of the breakdown was wholly 
economic. The French demand that the French com- 
panies established in the Saar shall participate in the 
working of the mines after the retrocession of the dis- 
trict; the Germans insist that the mines shall again 
become Prussian and Bavarian State property. As no 
compromise is possible at the moment, it is better that 
the negotiations should be suspended. To prolong them 
in the present temper of the French Chamber would be 
to run the risk of an irritating and dangerous con- 
troversy. 

+ * « 

** On Sunday, June 29th,’’ writes a special corres- 
pondent of the UNIVERSE, “in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed on the Sacred Heart Basilica 
at Montmartre, His Eminence Cardinal Bourne and His 
Eminence Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, signed 
a solemn pact between the English Society for the 
Maintenance of the Apostolic See and the French Volon- 
taires du Pape.’? The object of these two societies, 
according to a Reuter’s telegram to the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN of the next day, “* is to uphold the prestige 
of the Pope in their respective countries.”” The docu- 
ment—believed to be the first written agreement be- 
tween the Catholic bodies in any two countries—was 
signed, adds Reuter, ‘*‘ in response to the wish of the 
Sovereign Pontiff that a closer union be established be- 
tween the children of the Church.’”’” The agreement 
refers to a close international co-operation among all 
Catholic organizations towards the establishment of 
world peace and towards a general endeavour ‘* to bring 
about the Kingship of Christ in the World . . . and to 
proclaim the supra-nationality of the Pope.’ It is 
expected that, as part of the present policy of the 
Vatican, attempts will be made to extend this policy of 
combined international action to other countries in 
which there are strong Roman Catholic organizations. 
It is of no small significance that references were made 
in one section of the agreement to international co- 
operation in support of the Pope’s recent pronounce- 
ment on education. 

* * * 

The Economic Advisory Council has now published 

the Report of its Committee on the Cotton Industry 
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(Cmd. 3615, price 6d.).. This Committee, which 
included the Home Secretary, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Alan Anderson, Mr. Joseph Jones, and 
Sir William McLintock, has produced by far the most 
honest, vigorous, and outspoken report on the state of 
any distressed industry that the whole decade of post- 
war depression has brought forth. Lancashire is 
reputed to like plain speaking: here is speaking that is 
plain enough :— 

‘* The system which brought prosperity to the Cotton 
Industry is to-day manifestly inadequate to meet the 
strain of modern conditions. A new world has emerged 
from the chaos created by the war, and the great losses 
that Lancashire has since suffered are in large part due 
to an attempt to conduct its industry on pre-war lines 
and to a refusal to recognize that the old conditions, so 
favourable to Lancashire, have passed away for ever.”’ 

** Lancashire must choose,’ states the Committee. 
** She can lose her trade, she can reduce her standard of 
wage and living, or, perhaps, she can keep her trade 
and her wage standard by reducing costs and improv- 
ing methods,”’ 

* 7 * 


The Committee puts the responsibility bluntly but 
authoritatively where it belongs, on the ‘* extreme 
individualism and lack of general control over produc- 
tion and sale which distinguished this from most other 
successful industries.’’ ‘* This natural and convenient 
disorganization of a great trade *’ prevents its members 
from accepting ‘* the sacrifices which radical change of 
practice require. What was probably the best of all 
systems in more stable times threatens ruin in a time of 
radical change.’’ From this standpoint the Committee 
condemn the extreme fragmentation of spinning and 
weaving; they point out the disadvantages, in present 
circumstances, of the system of merchanting; they con- 
demn the failure even to adopt generally the latest and 
most efficient technical equipment. For remedies they 
look primarily to technical improvement (involving con- 
siderable re-equipment), to amalgamation of firms, and 
to co-operation between all members and all sections of 
the industry. ‘* These methods are inter-related, and 
it is not to be expected that any one of them by itself 
could be effective.’’ Many detailed criticisms and com- 
ments could doubtless be made; but in substance the 
Committee is on strong ground. The next move lies 


with Lancashire. 
* * * 


The seventh decennial meeting of the Lambeth Con- 
ference has entered on its labours under the shadow of 
a heavy loss. In the sermon preached by the Primate, 
in Canterbury Cathedral, to the assembled Bishops of 
all the Anglican Churches, he made touching reference 
to the death of Archbishop Davidson, and an earnest 
appeal that his spirit of wisdom, of faith, and of charity 
should guide the deliberations of the Conference. In 
outlining the principal objects of the present Confer- 
ence—the re-examination of the Church’s fundamental 
doctrines, the further approach to Christian unity, and 
the discussion of the Church’s attitude towards social 
and moral problems of the day—he laid stress on the 
unique position of the Anglican Church, as a community 
of autonomous Churches each working out its own ideas 
along its own lines, as an example of the way in which 
some further approach to the unity of Christendom 
might be attained. The presence of a strong delegation 
from the Orthodox Churches of the East, and the very 
sympathetic message sent to the Conference by the 
meeting of the International Congregational Council, 
give point to his remarks. Whatever practical results 
the Conference may bring forth, it should at least, if its 
deliberations are conducted in the spirit of the Primate’s 
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address, continue the work, to which the late Arch- 

bishop so largely contributed, of removing the element 
> ’ f=) 

of bitterness from ecclesiastical controversy. 


* * * 


The Law Society is having rather a rough passage 
with the Solicitors Bill of 1980. The Bill is intended to 
afford greater protection to the public against the dis- 
honest manoeuvres of a small number of solicitors, 
whose careers finish in the dock at the New Old Bailey 
or the Assize Courts on charges of converting their 
clients’ property. The first Bill promoted recently by 
the Law Society made a compulsory levy on all prac- 
tising solicitors to make good these losses, but this 
proposal was rejected by the Provincial Law Societies. 
The second Bill makes it compulsory for the five 
thousand solicitors who are outside the discipline of the 
Law Society to become members of that body, and goes 
on to permit the Society (presumably out of these new 
subscriptions) to start a Relief Fund for the benefit of 
defrauded clients. The Bill also contained a clause 
empowering the Society, with the concurrence of the 
Master of the Rolls, to make rules as to the keeping 
and accounting for the money of clients by solicitors. 
At the general meeting of the Society held last week 
this last provision was deleted by a small majority, 
while the rest of the Bill was approved. Thereupon, 
Sir John Withers, M.P., has resigned from the Council 
of the Society, and announced his intention of bringing 
forward a Bill in Parliament for the compulsory keeping 
by solicitors of separate accounts for their clients’ 
moneys, and also for annual audits. It is much to be 
hoped that the Law Society will not be discouraged by 
these rebuffs from proceeding with their proposals for 
bringing all solicitors under the discipline of one body 
and promoting a relief fund for the benefit of defrauded 


clients. 
* * * 


Many readers of Tur Nation will mourn the tragic 
death of Sidney Russell Cooke at the age of thirty-eight. 
The loss is the heavier because the war took heavy toll 
of the men of his generation. By an accident he was 
spared, after being blown up by a shell in France, and 
now, as he was entering on a career of brilliant promise 
in the City—the partner in a leading Stock Exchange 
house and a Director of a well-known Life Insurance 
office and of two Investment Trust companies—by 
another accident he has been taken away. He brought 
to the City the rare combination of an appreciation of 
economic principles and a flair for practical finance. 
Perhaps he owed his interest in economics to Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, whose friendship he enjoyed as an under- 
graduate at King’s College, Cambridge. It was fitting 
that he should have served on the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry in 1928. His family had long given service to 
the Liberal Party; his father has been the legal adviser 
of the Liberal Party: his mother was the widow of the 
late Aston Wentworth Dilke, M.P., brother of the late 
Sir Charles Dilke. At one time it seemed that he would 
enter politics, but he was defeated when he stood as 
Liberal candidate for Torquay in the General Election 
after the war. We of Tue NATION gratefully acknow- 
ledge the wise counsel and practical help he gave to 
our Financial Page for many years. His friends cherish 
the memory of his zest for life, his enthusiasm for fine 
ideas, and, above all, his rare interpretation of friend- 
ship in a world hotly pursuing its monetary ambitions. 
The places of such men cannot be filled. 


* * * 


** Nansen,’’ by P. J. Noel Baker, is now ready, 
price 4d., post free, from THe Nation Offices. 
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THE BANKERS’ RESOLUTION 


ATIONAL misfortune is Protection’s oppor- 
es and the present prolonged and severe 

depression has caused the biggest Protectionist 
wave since the Chamberlain campaign in the first 
decade of this century. It is true that the depression is 
keenly felt in all industrial countries irrespective of their 
fiscal policy, and that the most highly protected are 
hit at least as severely as Great Britain; but those who 
have been bitten by the Protectionist virus are beyond 
the influence of such considerations. 

Tories are always peculiarly susceptible to Protec- 
tion, and it is probable that at any time during the 
last century a majority could have been found in the 
Tory Party in favour of a Protectionist policy. After 
each resounding defeat, it has been cautiously hidden 
away, only to be brought out again with renewed vigour 
when circumstances seemed propitious. During the 
last few weeks, the whole Party seems to have been 
agreed that Protection in some form could safely be 
advocated ; but it has been torn by differences of opinion 
as to how big a dose the electorate would stand. Mr. 
Baldwin and the Central Office (with bitter memories 
of 1923) said, ** Safeguarding and Retaliation, but no 
food taxes.”’ Lord Beaverbrook said, ‘** Taxes on 
foreign foodstuffs are the corner-stone of our policy.” 
Lord Rothermere (if we understood him correctly) said, 
** No Baldwin and no food taxes.’? Mr. Churchill and 
the Times said, **‘ A moderate revenue tariff on im- 
ported manufactures.’ Then they all agreed for a time 
on Empire Free Trade, with a Referendum on food 
taxes. Then they fell to quarrelling more violently than 
before. Finally, within the past week, they have all 
apparently been reunited by an oracular intervention. 
A resolution has appeared with fifteen eminent names 
appended to it, and all doubts as to a popular mandate 
have been dispelled. The whole Tory Press is agreed 
that there is now no need to forswear food taxes, and 
no need for a Referendum. Lord Beaverbrook’s organ, 
the Datty Express, says, indeed, that it may now be 
possible to have Empire Free Trade without even a 
General Election. The Oracle has spoken, and the 
country has been converted to full-blooded Protection. 

It will be worth while to examine with care the 
remarkable document which has achieved so much. 
The essence of it is contained in a single sentence :— 


‘Great Britain must retain her open market for all 
empire products, while being prepared to impose duties 
on all imports from all other countries.”’ 


This opinion appeared over the names of four Chairmen 
of the Big Banks, two Directors of the Bank of England, 
and various other leading figures in the City. The two 
most startling names were those of Mr. McKenna and 
Sir Alan Anderson, both of whom have been prominent 
advocates of Free Trade. A certain mystery surrounds 
the document, which, we are told, was not signed, or 
passed for publication, but, unless it is repudiated, it 
must be assumed to represent the considered opinion of 
those whose names have been associated with it. Every- 
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body must be impressed by their weight and authority, 
but they have pronounced upon an issue which requires 
argument rather than assertion. It is to be hoped that 
they will be good enough to elaborate their views and 
to give us the benefit of the arguments upon which they 
are based. Sir Josiah Stamp has already asked some 
highly pertinent questions in a letter to the Times, and 
there are others which suggest themselves. 

As Sir Josiah remarks, Safeguarding, Retaliation, 
and Empire agreements all ‘* peep out of the resolu- 
tion,’’? and we may be sure that the lure of a new source 
of revenue was not far from the minds of those who 
composed it. Let us briefly examine these four 
objectives. 

** Safeguarding,’’ as we understand it, means 4 
policy of protecting any industry which considers that 
it is suffering from foreign competition, and makes out 
a case to the satisfaction of the Government. If it is 
carried out on a considerable scale it is open to the 
same objections as a general protective tariff. It 
enables the safeguarded industry to capture the home 
trade on a basis of prices raised above those which rule 
in world markets, and to maintain higher wages and 
costs of production than would be possible without pro- 
tection. It therefore increases the contrast between 
sheltered and unsheltered industries which is so gener- 
ally deplored, and, the finished product of one industry 
being the raw material of another, it adds to the diffi- 
culty of the export trades in holding their own against 
world competition. Moreover, in addition to these 
economic drawbacks which it shares with a General 
Tariff, Safeguarding is specially objectionable in other 
ways. It is peculiarly adapted to every form of corrup- 
tion. It positively invites the use of political and 
financial pressure. It turns every Member of Parlia- 
ment into an advocate for the protection of the industry 
which happens to be located in his constituency. It 
makes each by-election an affair like that at Notting- 
ham. In short, “ a free hand for Safeguarding,’’ such 
as Mr. Baldwin has been seeking, means a free hand for 
log-rolling, and the corruption of public life. 

The second string to Mr. Baldwin’s bow is the 
policy known as ** Retaliation,’ and this too seems to 
be implied in the Bankers’ Resolution. It consists in 
the use of tariffs as a means of bargaining with other 
countries for a reduction of their tariffs. It is clearly 
impossible to combine this policy with that of Safe- 
guarding. The industries which have made out a case 
for a protective duty, or have otherwise secured it, and 
have adapted themselves to the new conditions, will 
never tolerate the removal of that duty in exchange 
for a concession to some export trade. Perhaps some 
autocratic Government might make effective use of 
the weapon of Retaliation, if it were strong enough to 
disregard the protests of those who were sacrificed in 
the process, but in a democracy it is impossible. People 
will either vote for Protection or against it; they will 
not empower any Minister to use their industries as 
bargaining counters. Perhaps this is not a great loss. 
Tariff wars, like other wars, are notoriously ruinous to 
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both combatants, and we have not observed that the 
highly protected countries have been notably successful 
in extracting concessions from one another. 

Let us now glance at the project of ‘‘ a revenue 
tariff on imported manufactures, to a degree not likely 
seriously to raise prices or to react upon the employ- 
ment given by the importing trades,”’ which was advo- 
cated by the Times on Friday, immediately before the 
publication of the Bankers’ Resolution. This is by far 
the least objectionable form of tariff on imports, and 
if it were adopted by a genuinely Free Trade Govern- 
ment it might be as little injurious as any other kind of 
indirect taxation. From Mr. Snowden, for instance, 
we might, with misgivings, accept it. With the drain of 
unemployment pay, and the falling yield of taxes 
through trade depression, he is likely to be faced by 
another big deficit at the end of the financial year. He 
must then make a most disagreeable choice, and if he 
chose a revenue tariff we should not greatly blame him. 
From the Tories, however, it would be utterly unaccept- 
able. They have pursued the policy of nibbling at Free 
Trade too obviously to be trusted with so handy a 
wedge. 

In any case, our Protectionists are now in full cry 
after bigger game. Even the TIMEs was emboldened by 
the Bankers’ Resolution to withdraw its modest pro- 
posal next day, and to advocate Empire Free Trade 
with food taxes. This is the policy upon which the 
Tory Party is now apparently reunited. We say 
** apparently,’”’ for we detect a serious discrepancy be- 
tween the policy advocated in the Bankers’ Resolution 
and those of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin. The 
Resolution speaks of an ** open market for all Empire 
products,’’ but Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin both 
contemplate the negotiation of a separate treaty with 
each Dominion, and the former would also poison inter- 
national relations and destroy our good name as 
colonial administrators by forcing the Crown Colonies 
to impose tariffs against foreign goods. Of the three 
policies, that of the Bankers, if we have interpreted 
it correctly, is by far the least menacing to Imperial 
relations, but it is difficult to imagine the people of 
Great Britain adding taxes upon foreign foodstuffs and 
raw materials to their present difficulties without know- 
ing what concessions they are to get from the Dominions 
in exchange. Canada might well think that as she has 
already given us a substantial preference she could cry 
quits. Australia and South Africa might feel unable to 
advance on their present policies. The Irish Free State 
and India would certainly have their own ideas. 

This bleak outlook is greatly to be preferred, how- 
ever, to Mr. Baldwin’s notion of a series of Commercial 
Treaties with the British Dominions, which might easily 
result in our giving, for instance, a preference to 
Canada over South Africa. A fine way of promoting 
goodwill in the British Commonwealth! If the policy 
of Joseph Chamberlain is to be adopted, there is a 
saying of his which may be profitably remembered : 
** Make a mistake in legislation—it can be corrected. 


Make a mistake in your Imperial policy—it is irretriev- 
able.”’ 
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THE MILLENARY OF THE 
ALTHING 


HE Great Powers, who sent their battleships and their 

statesmen to take part in the millenary celebrations 

of the Icelandic Parliament, did honour not only to 
their hosts but to themselves; for in so doing they bore 
witness to their faith that the greatness of a people lies 
not in numbers, nor in territory, nor in military strength, 
but in quality of achievement. Penned between the moun- 
tains and the sea, cut off by stormy waters, and by their 
own deliberate conservatism, from intimate contact with 
the main currents of European life, the settlers and their 
descendants of the Commonwealth period built up for them- 
selves a communal life rich in outstanding personalities, in 
intellectual activity, and in constitutional experiment. 
They colonized Greenland; they discovered America long 
before Columbus; they traded and fought all over Europe; 
they created a legal code of exceptional interest, and a 
literature of rare distinction. Throughout the long, dreary 
centuries that followed the union with Norway, when trade 
and political development were alike at a standstill, and a 
long repetition of calamities—earthquake, pestilence, and 
the plague of English and Hanseatic piracy—threatened to 
crush out the very life of the community, the Icelanders 
clung desperately to their traditions of liberty, of scholar- 
ship, and of reverence for their past glories. To-day sees 
them again a free and independent people, under the King 
of Denmark and of Iceland, progressive, quietly prosperous, 
and active in arts and letters. There are few finer chapters 
in the human story. 

The Althing, whose thousandth anniversary has been 
so finely celebrated, was, almost from the first, the centre 
of Icelandic life. The die-hards who flocked to Iceland, 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, from Norway and 
the Western Isles, brought with them a passion for litiga- 
tion which they found no difficulty in reconciling with as 
passionate a conviction of the duty of the blood-feud. They 
united a fanatical devotion to individual liberty, and a 
stubborn hatred for the centralizing tendencies of medieval 
kingship, with a strong sense of the importance of an 
ordered, corporate life. During the period of settlement, 
each little group of settlers ruled itself by its memories of 
the law as established in the district from whence it came, 
but in 927, when the land was settled and men could turn to 
the task of community-building, one Ulfijot was sent to 
Norway to study the codes there in force, and prepare a 
constitution for the whole people. Meanwhile, Grim Goat- 
Crop was appointed to ‘* explore all Iceland ”’ for a suitable 
place at which the general assembly could be held, receiv- 
ing a fee of one penny from every freeholder, which he 
handsomely made over to the temple. 

The place chosen was Thingvellir, a plain surrounded 
by mountains on the banks of the River Oxara, north of 
Lake Thingvalla, and here, in the year 930 the first 
Icelandic Althing assembled to hear Ulfijot, the first law- 
speaker, give out the laws. Here, a thousand years later, 
the representatives of many nations gathered to do honour 
to his memory. 

Few anniversary celebrations can ever have been held 
on a spot more rich in memories; for the Althing, in the 
days of the Commonwealth, was not merely a Parliament 
and a Supreme Court, but the centre of the social life of 
the whole country. The Légrétta, or legislative assembly, 
and the Althingsdémr, or court of justice, were compara- 
tively small.bodies; but every freeholder in Iceland was 
bound to attend the annual meetings of the Althing, or 
pay a fine for his absence. Cut off from each other as were 
the various coastal settlements, by mountain, and glacier, 
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and long stretches of barren heath—the slave who first 
found a way from the North Quarter to the South received 
his freedom for the discovery—these annual assemblies were 
the one thing that held the Icelandic community together. 
Here marriages were arranged, and alliances formed between 
the chiefs; here the compilers of sagas gathered news of the 
deeds of great men, and of the happenings of the outside 
world; here many a blood-feud was composed—or started. 

After the union with Norway in 1262, the Althing lost 
much of its importance; it ceased gradually to be an 
assembly of the people and became little more than a court 
of registration. Yet it continued to be held at Thingvellir 
until 1798. In the following year it was removed to 
Reykjavik, and in 1800 it was altogether dissolved. In 
1874 it was re-established, as an advisory body, and the 
Icelandic Parliament of to-day still bears proudly the name 
of Althing, and traces its descent back to that first meeting 
in 980 A.D. It sits to-day at Reykjavik; but it was a sound 
instinct that chose for its millenary celebrations the plain of 
Thingvellir, for nowhere is historical tradition so closely 
entwined as in Iceland with the active life of to-day, and 
nowhere is every spot made sacred by history and legend 
so clearly to be identified. 

It was at the Rock of Laws that the King greeted the 
Althing and the people, and the members of the Althing 
welcomed their foreign guests. From that Rock, Ulfljot had 
given out the constitution in 9380, and successive Law 
Speakers, in the days before men could read, had pro- 
claimed new laws, and recited the whole code in the course 
of their three years’ term of office. From the Rock of Laws 
Thord Yeller had thundered forth, in 965, his appeal for 
judicial reforms which led to the establishment of the 
Quarter Courts. There Hjalti Skeggjason, in 1000 a.p., 
set forth the claims of the White Christ, and the old Law- 
Speaker, Thorgeir of Lightwater, averted by his eloquence 
the danger of civil war, and established Christianity as the 
official religion of all Iceland. On the lava plains around— 
crowded a week ago with lookers-on and reporters—stood 
the cool, politic, Snorri Godi, jeering at the men who took 
the report of a volcanic outbreak for a sign that the old 
gods were wrath, and asking, ‘* What were the gods wroth 
over then, when the lava on which we are now standing 
was burning here? ’’? His thirteenth-century descendant 
Snorri Sturlason, statesman, critical historian, and com- 
parative mythologist, must have loved that story. 

On the little island in the Oxara, opposite the Rock of 
the Laws, the Quarter Courts were held. There, too, in 
early days, the judicial duels—the Holm-gangs—were 
fought, and there, according to one of the most beautiful 
of the minor sagas, the rival poets, Gunnlaug Serpent’s- 
Tongue and Hrafn, fought for the love of Helga the Fair. 
Behind the Rock yawns All Men’s Rift, where Flosi’s fol- 
lowers took the oath that led to the fearful tragedy of 
Bergthorsknoll, and where ‘* the Burners ”’ strove, unavail- 
ingly, to take refuge when the battle at the Althing went 
against them, as told in that ** Story of Burnt Njal,’’ which 
some hold ** The Finest Story in the World.’’ 

Every square yard of that plain, once covered by the 
booths of the Thing-farers, and now again covered by the 
tents erected to house the 27,000 who assembled to celebrate 
the millenary of the Althing, is steeped in history and tradi- 
tion—history and tradition which are alive among the quiet, 
practical people who are making Iceland prosperous to-day. 
It was well done of them to celebrate that millenary on 
such a spot. To share in such a celebration was an honour 
and a privilege for those who bore the greetings of friendly 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


T is a favourite thesis of superior persons that politicians 
| poor players who ‘* fret and strut their hour upon the 

stage,’’ while all the time big financiers are working 
behind the scenes and really deciding the destinies of the 
nation. This view will receive considerable encouragement 
from the sensation created by the Bankers’ Bolt from the 
Blue. Apparently we are all bound to change our fiscal 
views at the whim of a handful of persons, some of whom 
have turned to banking, as cricketers turn to golf, from 
more arduous occupations. The only change at present 
apparent is in our views of bankers. 


* * * 


Tories have always in the past regarded them coldly ; 
hide-bound pedants with no soul above their ledgers, and 
no real appreciation of the needs of industry. Now they 
realize in a flash that they have misjudged them all these 
years : stout fellows they are, when you come to know 
them; always ready to jump to it and make their heels 
click at the Empire’s call. 


* * * 


We Liberals, on the other hand, begin to suspect that 
these idols have feet of clay; or, in other words, that we 
have deposited our cash and our confidence in a nest of 
adders. Now we come to think of it these are the lads 
who landed us with premature deflation and all its conse- 
quences, and now flaunt their brand-new branches in the 
face of our distress. What do we say to them? We avoid 
any Baldwinian coarseness by using the Hebrew. ‘* Tekel,’’ 
we say, they are weighed in their own balances and found 
wanting. ‘* Upharsin,’”? we suggest, they will find them- 
selves nationalized and handed over to the Medes and 
Persians, and that will ** larn them ” to be Crusaders. We 
will get Mr. Chesterton to write a ‘* Song against Bankers,”’ 
and call on Mr. Belloc for a rhymed octosyllabic curse. He 
has already said something about the Midland being sodden 
and unkind, and that will do for a start. 


* * * 


But it is Mr. Baldwin who has undergone the com- 
pletest change of heart. Not so long ago he declared, ** We 
are pledged and shall continue to be pledged against taxa- 
tion of food ”’: and, in a second edition, that at any rate 
he gave his word that food taxes should not be an issue 
at the next election. One supposes that these pledges are 
only valid for two months from the date of issue, like a 
return ticket. Now he himself puts a motion on the Order 
Paper censuring the Government for ruling the forbidden 
subject out of consideration. Probably the “ safety first ”’ 
temperament looks instinctively for a Banker’s Reference, 
and, having obtained it, becomes quite reckless. Others 
may smell or worse, but a Bank is ever fragrant with wild 
thyme. Non olet pecunia, 


* * * 


Why have I been writing about Bankers all this time 
instead of about Winston and Philip as my duty is? Well, 
I like to take my readers behind the scenes and show them 
how the “ noises off *? are produced, and then really the 
proceedings on the Parliamentary stage have been Jeadly 
dull this week. After hard work on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day we at last reached the edge of the Serbonian Bog 
(Clause 33 of the Finance Bill) at 7.80 on Thursday. Then 
we turned back to our old friend Clause 12, and the dis- 
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cussion on this was simply the outside edge and the frozen 
limit and any other ultimate that may be imagined. 


* * * 


Mr. Snowden had taken great pains to remodel the 
clause to meet the criticism of both Oppositions, and now 
presented it in a form which had been agreed with the 
Life Assurance Offices who were the parties chiefly con- 
cerned. Did that conciliate the Tories or shorten the 
debate? Not a bit of it. They spent two hours in saying, 
** Yah! you have had to recast your clause,”” and two more 
in saying, ‘* Booh! you haven’t got it right even now.” 


* * * 


It is painful to record that Sir Dennis Herbert was the 
chief offender. He is a deliberate, but not usually an 
obstructive, speaker, and shares with Major Nathan the 
credit for making the most valuable and constructive criti- 
cisms on the Bill. But on Thursday night an evil spirit 
possessed him, and one had only to close one’s eyes (which 
came easily enough) to suppose that Mr. Williams was 
speaking. An ex-Deputy Chairman should not need to be 
called to order for repetition—he is too good for the game. 


* * * 


Naturally Mr. Snowden’s somewhat threadbare 
patience wore through, and about midnight he accused his 
tormentors of breaking undertakings and dishonouring 
agreements. These charges cannot be supported from 
Hansard. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans had _ been 
cunning and careful in not committing himself to any agree- 
ment as to the course of the debate. But it was un- 
doubtedly at his request that the Chancellor had allowed 
an extra hour and a half on the previous clauses, and the 
latter cannot be blamed if he expected some consideration 
in return for the concession. He now knows that, when- 
ever he gives an inch to the Official Opposition, they will 
take an ell, and wil! doubtless be inclined to return to his 
Mussolini manner. 

* * * 


The keenest debate on the Report stage of the Road 
Traffic Bill centred round the proposed abolition of the 
speed limit. Dr. Salter and Mr. Naylor counted 99 sup- 
porters for retaining a limit of 35 m.p.h. against 182 on the 
other side. But it may be conjectured that if, without 
infringing any patent of Mr. Baldwin’s, a referendum could 
be taken on the subject, the decision would be reversed by 
a proportionately large majority. 


* * * 


The House of Commons (and a fortiori the Peers) con- 
tains a large preponderance of motorists. It is not 
suggested that any improper motive guides the votes. The 
majority honestly believes that any maximum tends to be- 
come the normal, and would claim to be protectors of the 
pedestrian. But their point of view is taken from inside the 
car, and this may be a matter where the onlooker sees most 
of the game, and more than he desires. 


* * * 


Mr. Scrymgeour made the most vigorous and eloquent 
speech in favour of retaining the limit, and evidently re- 
gards petrol with no more favour than any other forms of 
spirit. But if he turned any votes it was probably in the 
reverse direction. He preaches temperance intemperately, 
and road safety like the car of Juggernaut. 


Erimmus. 
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THE RED HERRING 


MacFLEcKNOE understands from a reliable source that the 
first draft of the Bankers’ Resolution ran somewhat as 
follows :— 


WHEREAS we observe that a number of pestilent cranks, 
Who write for the high-brow reviews, are persuading 
the nation 


That trade and employment depend very much on the 
Banks— 


The provision of credit, when needed, by timely 
inflation ; 
The rates they allow on deposits or charge on a loan; 


Their prudence and enterprise, shown in arranging 
advances— 


In short, that a civilized country’s industrial tone 


Can be lowered or raised by the folk who control its 
finances ; 


Wuerzas it is clearly absurd and profane to permit 
A public discussion of sacred and mystical wonders, 
And might easily lead, in the hands of some petulant wit, 


To the foolish suggestion that We had been guilty of 
blunders ; 
Now BE . ee that the thanks of this meeting are 
pai 
To ye Heavenly Twins, to the Peers, to the Patriots 
e 


ry, 
Who, by trailing the noble red herring of Empire Free 
Trade, 
Have drawn off the hounds from the scent of financial 
inquiry. 
MacFLEcKNOE. 


CHILD HEALTH 


N the Anthropometric Department of University 

College, London, there hangs a picture with a moral. 

It represents a gentleman farmer gazing contemplatively 
at a perfectly proportioned heifer. The inscription beneath 
runs something like this : ‘* The Farmer : ‘ What a perfect 
animal you are!’ The Heifer : ‘ So would you be, if your 
parents were as carefully chosen as mine.’ ” ; 

We have not yet reached the completely ordered life 
advocated by the eugenists for the propagation of ** ideal *’ 
beings, and probably never will, but modern medical and 
social legislation is doing the next best thing in preserving 
and improving our present stock. The school medical 
service, combined with the Infant Welfare Centres, of this 
country are doing this work so far as their capacities will 
allow, and with enormous success. To-day the best-cared- 
for child medically is the pupil at a State school. He 
receives periodic medical supervision by the School Medical 
Officers and constant observation from his teachers, who 
are usually in a position to notice and comment intelligently 
on his physical and mental] well-being. The medical ser- 
vices of the schools therefore constitute a liaison system 
which is completed by the nurses and health visitors, who 
see the parents and on occasion inspect the homes. 

In itself the working of the School Medical System is 
simple. In the course of his school life, which up to the 
present has been nine years, a child is medically examined 
three times—on entry, half-way through, and at the end. 
Children who at any stage are found to be defective 
physically, about one-third of the whole, are referred to 
special treatment centres. Of this third requiring medical 
attention, about one-third is for removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, a third for eye trouble, and the rest for various con- 
ditions, including all the ante-natal diseases and deformities 
to which children are subject. It is interesting to notice that 
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eye diseases are rapidly diminishing, and this is attributable 
mainly to ante-natal supervision of the mothers and to the 
marvellous prophylactic work of the Infant Welfare Centres. 
A very large percentage of blindness in children is due to 
gonorrhoea of the mother. It is here that the largest drop 
in ocular diseases has occurred. Rheumatism, however, is 
taking an ever-increasing share in the percentage of disease 
in childhood. Its permanently crippling effect on the heart 
renders it of the greatest importance, now probably even 
greater than the problem of tuberculosis in children. 
Examination of the statistics of its incidence would lead 
one to believe that it is rapidly on the increase. One has, 
however, to remember that its various manifestations have 
only been recognized in the last few years, and therefore it 
is being diagnosed earlier and oftener than before. One 
could write at length on the great work now being achieved 
by the Rheumatic Clinics of the various hospitals and local 
councils and of the special heart hospitals, which are saving 
the nation millions in the prevention of a C 3 population. 
Not only are diseased and physically and mentally defective 
children treated medically, but they are educated and 
taught suitable trades in Special Schools for the various 
different conditions. Here they are under specially trained 
teachers who work under the direction of the medical 
officers. Of these schools one type is of particular interest, 
namely, the open-air schools for lung and heart cases. Even 
in smoky London, often with adverse home conditions they 
turn out sunbronzed, healthy-looking children who are 
apparently of better physique than their ‘“‘ normal ” 
brothers and sisters. 

As a result of educative measures for parents and chil- 
dren, malnutrition has declined, in spite of adverse economic 
conditions, to the very low level of nine per thousand. Even 
in the ** black spots ’’ of England, namely, the Welsh coal- 
fields and North-East Coast, it is little higher. This is 
partly explained by the system of distribution of free meals 
or milk and codliver oil in the schools to pupils who 
medically require them. Bodily cleanliness is also on the 
upgrade, even in the poorest areas, and, as a result of 
these improvements, physical health is of a higher standard 
than it has ever been before. Not only are children liter- 
ally being saved by the Infant Welfare Centres, but their 
health is being maintained during some of the most critical 
years of their lives. The following is an example of the 
results of medical supervision. At Darlington, a fairly re- 
presentative town, the five-year old child is five pounds 
heavier than his prototype in 1910, ** chiefly owing to the 
work of the Maternity and Infant Welfare Branch.’’? Such 
statistical facts are not available for most towns, but it can 
be safely said that this improvement is fairly uniform for 
this country. It seems incredible at first sight that the 
apparently minor work of supervising the feeding of infants, 
which is in fact a science in itself, shotld bring about 
such changes in the infant mortality rate and in the health 
of the coming generation. The mothers themselves, how- 
ever, fully realize it, and are attending Centres in increasing 
numbers for advice and tuition. Although no figures are 
available, it is fairly safe to say that breast-feeding is again 
coming into its own. Even the “ civilized woman ” finds 
that with moral persuasion she can feed her own child, at 
any rate during the vital earlier months of its life. For 
this return to the normal way of life, the Centres are also 
largely responsible, since artificial foods are given only 
when the mother has been proved to be incapable of suckling 
her child. It is a great pity that there are only one or 
two Infant Welfare Centres for the middle classes. They 
have still much to learn, but it is feared that they would 
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be unwilling to pay for a healthy child, a negative invest- 
ment to their minds. 

The change in the health of the children in elementary 
schools is further illustrated by the fact that the pupils at 
secondary schools are remaining at about the same 
good standard of health, while the former are rapidly 
improving and are now very little behind. In a 
very few years the difference will have been eliminated. 
This will mean that the health of the working-class child 
will approximate to the level now attained by the middle 
classes. 

While one has nothing but praise for the great work 
being done for infants and school children, it comes as 
rather a shock that these children are left severely alone 
by health authorities during two most important periods 
of their lives, namely, from the ages of two to five, and 
fourteen to sixteen, when they become eligible for National 
Health Insurance. Child mortality is at its greatest up to 
five years. It is true it is highest in the first year of life, 
when children are still under the supervision of Infant 
Welfare Centres, but nevertheless a heavy percentage 
dies after that age and before school age. The young are 
carefully supervised until they are two, and then they have 
to run the gauntlet of tuberculosis, infective fevers, and 
other diseases, relatively unsupervised. It amounts to this: 
Only obviously sick children receive treatment, when they 
are taken to the family doctor or hospitals. Preventive 
medicine suddenly falls into abeyance and a multitude of 
insidious conditions can take their toll before being seen 
by the School Medical Officers. The work in connection 
with the first schoo] examination is largely of this type. In 
many cases the good done in the first two years is wrecked 
by the three years that follow, surely an idiotically expen- 
sive and wasteful way of maintaining child health! It is 
true that there are a few Clinics (including some special 
toddlers’ clinics) which see children up to five years, but 
they are mainly financed from private sources, and totally 
insufficient to cope with the situation. The good work 
could easily be made complete by extending the age of 
admission to Infant Welfare Centres. The final saving 
to the community would be great, for it costs more to heal 
a sick child than to keep a child healthy. Similarly the 
important years of puberty are left out. Overgrown 
boys or girls of fourteen are allowed to do all types 
of work, regardless of whether they are mentally 
or physically equipped for it. Their already over- 
taxed ligaments may be strained by excessive standing or 
carrying, thus giving them permanently flat feet, or twisted 
spines. Or the desire for an increased home budget may 
encourage parents who know their children to have damaged 
hearts or unhealthy lungs to do work which will tip the 
balance and change them from weak to physically defective 
individuals. Ultimately they aid the country as a whole 
will have to bear the burden of semi-incapacitated adoles- 
cents who may live to middle age. | When the school- 
leaving age is increased, this evil will be partially removed, 
but it seems absurd to wait until then. It is true that the 
voluntary hospitals and after-care committees of schools do 
much for the definitely subnormal child, but these will in 
most cases never be entirely up to standard. It is the 
potentially normal child one wishes to preserve. No doubt 
the ultimate and most complete method of bridging over 
the gap in the otherwise excellent system of medical super- 
vision of the elementary school child, will be the inclusion 
of the dependants of participants in the National Health 
Insurance Scheme. 


AuGusTA BONNARD. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE SIMON REPORT 


Sir,—In your article ‘‘ The Central Government "’ this 
week you write :— 
‘It is also probable that the members of this new 


{Federal] Assembly, all of whom would have served their. 


apprenticeship in Provincial Legislatures, would be less 
doctrinaire and more in touch with the electorate than their 
predecessors.”’ 

This sentence requires qualification. 

In Vol. II., para. 135, of the Simon Report are these 
words :— 

‘* The provincial Councils, however, would not be limited 
in their choice of representatives to serve at the Centre to 
members of their own body, though such members would be 
eligible. Anyone, man or woman, who was on the electoral 
roll for the province, might stand for election as a member 
of the Federal Assembly representing that province.” The 
italics are mine.—Yours, &c., T. A. Lyon. 


54, Victoria Road, Crosby, Liverpool. 
July 5th, 1930. 


IS THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
INSOLUBLE ? 


S1r,—The discussion which has been taking place in 
your columns reflects the bewilderment which is everywhere 
felt over the unemployment problem ; and it seems that we 
must either seek a completely new solution, or resign our- 
selves to a modernized version of the old text: ‘‘ The 
unemployed ye have always with you.” 

Surely there must be some explanation of the extra- 
ordinarily paradoxical situation we are at present con- 
fronted with. Although the average standard of comfort of 
our people is higher than at any previous period in our 
history, no one could suggest for a moment that it is com- 
pletely satisfactory. There are still hundreds of thousands 
who are poorly fed, clothed, and housed, and inadequately 
provided with many things which are necessary for a 
moderately refined existence ; and the things they require 
involve greater production and therefore increased labour. 
Yet the cry which goes up from every section is ‘* Over- 
production.’’ Shops, warehouses, and factories are glutted 
with goods which cannot be sold, and the constant effort of 
our manufacturers is to find ‘“‘ new markets *’; while almost 
at their doors there are thousands who need their wares. 

The first explanation which naturally occurs to the un- 
scientific mind is that the trouble is due to faulty ‘* distribu- 
tion,’’ and this idea has so thoroughly permeated our minds 
that practically all our efforts for the past few decades have 
been devoted to its improvement—with the results we are 
now witnessing. 

Yet within sight of our shores, France, with a nearly 
equal population, not only has no unemployment, but has 
absorbed over a million foreign workers into her industries 
without difficulty or even protest. Labour agitation, strikes, 
and efforts at redistribution of wealth have been on a com- 
paratively insignificant scale, but there is no unemployment 
problem. Does this not suggest that we have been following 
the wrong path, and that our problem has a simple solution, 
if we are willing to face it? 

There is no obscurity about the origin of unemployment, 
if we go down to fundamentals. Let us consider the case of 
an isolated island inhabited only by peasant families each 
living on its own portion of land, without landlords or em- 
ployers. Could there be any unemployment in such a com- 
munity? Obviously not. The work of tilling, sowing, weed- 
ing, and harvesting and the care of animals would occupy 
a great part of each year, and the making and repair of 
tools, buildings, and household requisites would find plenty 
of employment for the remainder. Leisure there might be 
under good conditions, but there would always be useful 
work to do. A large proportion of the French people are 
in this condition, and work from dawn to dusk. 

It is usual to ascribe a great deal of our unemployment 
to the destruction of capital and dislocation of industry 
caused by the war, but this simple example clearly shows 
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this to be a fallacy. Suppose our island inhabitants were 
visited by a storm which destroyed their houses, barns, and 
crops. Would not every man, woman, and child rush at 
once to repair the damage? Disasters call for more, not 
less, labour; and the undoubted fact that the war has 
aggravated our unemployment problem is one of the clearest 
indications that our policy has been wrong. Again, France, 
which suffered so greatly in the war, has shown this by the 
energy with which she has revived her devastated areas. 

But now we come to the root of the problem. We have 
seen that all our islanders would hasten to work to repair 
the damage caused by the storm, but would they refuse to 
do so except for Trade-Union hours and a ‘‘ minimum 
wage ’’? What is their wage? It is the yield which their 
Jand affords, and if their crops have been destroyed, can 
it even be a ‘‘ living’’ wage? If the devastation has been 
nearly complete, a large proportion of them may starve, but 
their only hope is in exerting themselves to the utmost. 
Nature recognizes no ‘‘ right to live,’’ much less a right to a 
‘*‘ decent standard of existence,’’ and guarantees no ‘ living 
wage ’’; neither can Government nor communities. If any 
members of a family refused to help without such a guaran- 
tee, the remainder would probably compel them to do so, 
and they most certainly would not be accorded a right to 
‘* unemployment relief.”’ ‘‘ If a man will not work neither 
Shall he eat,’’? would be the inexorable law of necessity. 

And, apart from any such disaster, our island inhabi- 
tants would have learnt another lesson from Nature which 
we have obstinately disregarded. Families rapidly increase 
in numbers, and no matter how large the tract of land 
originally allotted to each, a century or two would find it 
insufficient, and Nature’s ‘‘ wage’’ would fall below the 
subsistence level, destroying the excess numbers by chronic 
under-nutrition. In other words, our island would have 
become overpopulated, as all countries of the Old World 
have been for ages. It is obvious, however, that over- 
population, like the storm, calls for the maximum of effort, 
and that it cannot by itself be a cause of unemployment. 

But a country like our own, which is peopled beyond the 
supporting power of its own Soil, has another resource. A 
proportion of its people can engage in the production of 
tools, machinery, and luxuries, which it can exchange for 
the excess food supply of more thinly populated countries. 
The enormous increase of our population from 9 to 32 mil- 
lions during the last century, as compared with the slow 
increase from 2 to 9 millions in the seven preceding cen- 
turies, is chiefly due to this process, and incidentally reveals 
the immense benefit afforded by the now unjustly and un- 
gratefully decried ‘‘ capitalist industrial system.’’ Observe, 
however, that if the crops of the food-exporting countries 
fluctuate, their demand for manufactures will be smaller 
in the lean years, and periodic waves of unemployment will 
result, unless the industrial workers turn to other vocations. 

Many other countries are, however, in~the same con- 
dition as ourselves, and are offering their goods in exchange 
for food. If their goods are cheaper or better than ours, 
they will be taken in preference, and we have no way of 
preventing this except by giving better value either in 
‘price ’’ or quality. If our industrial workers prevent this, 
either by claiming too high wages or by slackness and 
strikes, our manufacturers get fewer orders and unemploy- 
ment results. 

The error of our past policy is therefore obvious. Deluded 
by the constantly reiterated statement that ‘‘ there would 
be plenty for all.if it were only properly distributed ’’ we 
have concentrated all our efforts on a more equal distribu- 
tion of a supposed sufficiency ; instead of realizing that we 
have been suffering from a chronic insufficiency, and that 
our attention should have been concentrated on better pro- 
duction and reproduction. We have burdened ourselves and 
hampered our industries for the protection and care of the 
poor, weak, idle, and defective, instead of inducing them to 
refrain from perpetuating themselves, 

The cause of unemployment therefore stands revealed 
as: Overpopulation (especially of the inferior types), plus 
labour restrictions ; and its remedy accordingly as: Aboli- 
tion of labour restrictions and unemployment relief, plus 
birth control. France stands as an object lesson of its truth, 
and the German workers now appear to be following it. 
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No one need fear to put such a startling conclusion to 
our wage earners. I have frequently done so in lectures to 
all classes, including miners and communists, and have 
never met with anything but respectful attention, even before 
their present disillusionment. If we read, and get them to 
read the writings of Malthus, Huxley, and Henry Ford, 
instead of those of Marx, Kropotkin, and Henry George, 
and teach them with perfect frankness and sincerity, we 
may be confident they will respond, and that the shadow of 
unemployment will soon diminish and ere long vanish.— 


Yours, &c., C. V. DRYSDALE. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST: ITS FUNDS 
AND ORGANIZATION 


Sir,—The report of the Trust for 1928-29 describes this 
year as an annus mirabilis in its history. The Schedule 
of Properties gives Total Received to December 31st, 1928, as 
£226,000, which with the largest increase of 1929 amounts 
roughly to quarter million value. 

The Trust, originating from an association of private 
enthusiasts, is now a Corporate body under the Trust Act of 
1907. Half its Council retires annually for re-election at 
General Meeting according to articles of constitution. But 
at the same time most of, if not all, its properties are 
managed by local Committees, receiving subscriptions but 
with no outside control. The first nominations are made 
by the Council, and are permanent; vacancies, as they occur, 
are filled by co-option by the committee. No General Meet- 
ing is summoned, nor is any election held. Indeed in this 
locality the Secretary writes, ‘‘ Subscribers cannot be con- 
sulted,’’ and this in a matter gravely affecting the future 
of the property, and on which strong local feeling was ex- 
pressed by resolution in public meeting. Again qualification 
for co-option to this Committee does not appear to depend 
upon any proved knowledge of such subjects as are dealt 
with in the management of the estate, e.g., archeology, 
forestry, natural history, &c. Indeed a Committee may 
quite well and unfortunately does include members quite 
ignorant of such matters. 

Such informally appointed bodies tend to become merely 
social centres with the consequent lack of local public 
interest and support. Subscribers may fairly expect some 
opportunity of discussion of a management which depends 
upon their financial support. Such control is the legal right 
of every shareholder in a statutory company. 

The National Trust is a Corporate body in which the 
Council are the directors and the subscribers the share- 
holders, qualified by the proviso that no profit shall 
accrue, &c. 

The reconstitution of the subsidiary committees is, we 
submit, long overdue.—Yours, &c., 

MarRK WILKS, Hon. Secretary. 

Headley Rural Preservation Society, Hants. 


LAND TAXATION 


S1r,—I earnestly hope the Government will not take your 
advice and limit its promised measure for the Taxation of 
Land Values to a mere duty on actually realized increment. 
Such an emasculated measure of Land Value Taxation would 
have no virtue whatever except that it might yield a modest 
revenue. It would do nothing to reduce the artificially 
swollen prices land now commands ; nothing to make land 
more easily available on reasonable terms for small hold- 
ings or cottages ; nothing to break the ring of land monopoly 
Surrounding our towns ; nothing to relieve unemployment. 

Any such measure might even tend to make things worse 
by stiffening the hold-up that at present prevails because 
owners would know they could avoid the Increment Tax by 
holding on. 5 

Land Value Taxation ought to be carried through on the 
same lines as in Denmark and many parts of the British 
Dominions. That is, it ought to be a charge on the selling 
value of all land, irrespective of the use (or no use) to which 
it is put. The effect of such a straight tax is to make land 
more freely available and on more reasonable terms. 

Take this Sussex village from which I write, a village 
typical of thousands. There is shortage of cottages, but 
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they are not forthcoming, and one of the main reasons is 
that not a foot of land along the road can be got at less 
than 50s. per foot frontage, or about £250 per acre. There 
are many vacant sites along the road, but they are only 
assessed at agricultural value and, since the Derating Act, 
escape all contribution to the rates. What could an incre- 
ment duty do to better this situation? But if rated at their 
selling value these sites would be offered at a lower price, 
and the builder would have a fair chance of providing the 
needed cottages along with all that would mean in employ- 
ment. 

And yet it is suggested we must forgo all these advan- 
tages on the plea that some land which ought to be preserved 
might be brought into use. Surely it ought not to be beyond 
the wit of man to preserve such places while securing the 
advantages of a straight tax on land values. By all means 
let us have a Rural Land Planning Act as well if found to 
be necessary, but do not let us on that account throw over- 
board a great measure of social reform.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. LESTER. 

Keynes Place, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 

July Sth, 1930. 


CENSORSHIP 


Sir,—In your issue of July 5th you deal faithfully with 
the Irish Censorship. May I mention a home-grown 
instance? 

The London Library has recently banned ‘“ Ideal 
Marriage,”’ the Authorized and Unabridged English transla- 
tion of Dr. Th. H. Van de Velde’s magnum opus on erotic 
physiology and technique. 

I understand that some members of the Library have 
resigned in consequence. 

Dr. Van de Velde is one of the leading Continental 
evnecologists, and his book was written, in 1925, with the 
intention of making monogamous marriage both more prac- 
ticable and more tolerable than is generally the case! We 
may think this hope shows undue optimism on his part— 
but is that any reason for banning his book? 

Moreover, it has received ‘‘the sincerest form of 
flattery ’—of course without acknowledgment!—in two 
recent publications which are selling very well !—Yours, &c., 

F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 

King’s Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

July 6th, 1930. 


A PICTURE-LENDING LIBRARY ? 


Sir,—For some time now the possibility of forming a 
picture-lending library has been discussed, and there seems 
to be general agreement that the establishment of such a 
library is desirable. It would be a great benefit both to 
artists and to the more appreciative members of the public. 

The artist who, until he is really well known, finds 
difficulty not only in selling his pictures but in bringing them 
in an attractive form before the public, would be given the 
opportunity of showing his pictures in the place where they 
ought to be shown—the homes of potential buyers. The 
public—or rather that part of it which is interested but not 
very rich—would be able to decorate their houses and flats 
with good original work, and at the same time have plenty 
of opportunity to see whether they liked a picture, and 
whether it was suitable for its surroundings before pur- 
chasing it. 

That there are difficulties in the way of such a lending 
library or club we are well aware; believing however that 
they could be overcome, we have for some time been 
attempting to devise a practicable scheme. 

The following are the main features of the pian we have 
decided upon. So long as we obtain the necessary support 
and interest we shall put it into operation immediately. 

1. We propose to collect a representative selection of 
the work of modern artists. In the choice of pictures we 
shall have the assistance of a small advisory committee of 
well-known artists and art critics. The collection will not 
be a fixed affair ; new pictures will be continually added as 
and when we think fit, and old ones will be discarded or, 
of course, sold to members. 
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Although the final decision upon the choice of a picture 
must always rest with us—The Soho Gallery—we shall wel- 
come suggestions and criticisms from members and do our 
best to meet their wishes. To use the analogy of books— 
while we shall not be an ordinary circulating library, we do 
not intend to become a ‘‘ Book Club”: our selection of 
pictures will be definitely catholic. 

2. A ** Picture Club ” will be formed where members, in 
return for an annual subscription sufficient to cover the 
costs of the scheme, will be entitled to borrow pictures. 
Membership may have to be limited. Pictures may be bor- 
rowed for periods of three months, at the end of which 
period they must be returned and a fresh selection made. 
In order that the widest choice may be available, the dates 
of removal and return must be the same for all members. 
For example, pictures might have to be returned in the last 
week of March, June, September, December, and new pic- 
tures removed in the first week of April, July, October, 
January. The subscriptions will naturally vary with the 
number of pictures borrowed: we hope that it may be kept 
as low as one guinea per picture per annum (which would 
mean, of course, a new picture every quarter). It is in- 
tended that the supply of pictures available and on show 
in our gallery during the ‘‘ change-over’’ period should 
always be much greater than the number of pictures which 
can be withdrawn by members, so that the choice for all 
members should always be a wide one. 

3. Members themselves must be entirely responsible both 
for the carriage of the pictures to and from the gallery, and 
for any damage which may occur to the pictures while in 
their possession. In the. case of damage to a picture which 
is not insured, the decision of an external assessment 
committee must be accepted. 

So much is but a rough outline of the scheme. There 
are many details, which we might have added, and there are 
minor difficulties which we think we have overcome. But, 
in any case, to begin with, the terms of membership of the 
club must be experimental. One thing, however, is essential 
for the successful working of any picture-lending plan—the 
support of a small public. We believe that some of your 
readers may be interested, and we hope that, if so, they will 
correspond with us. We should be glad to send fuller 
details of the scheme if requested, and we welcome criticisms 
and suggestions.—Yours, &c., 

H. T. N. GAITSKELL, Chairman. 
D. A. Ross, Secretary. 
The Soho Gallery, 27, Soho Square, W.1. 
July 2nd, 1930. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Srr,—I shall be most grateful if you will give publicity 
to the following communication, addressed to all those who 
may have any letters from the late D. H. Lawrence in their 
possession. The Administrators of Mr. Lawrence’s estate 
have asked me to collect his letters, and arrangements have 
been made for having them copied and filed. May I there- 
fore ask all those of Lawrence’s correspondents to whom I 
have not already written personally, to send their letters 
to Mrs. Hilton, 44, Mecklenburg Square, London, W.C.1? The 
originals will be copied and returned as soon as possible. 
If it should be decided to publish any of the letters (the 
copyright in which vests exclusively in the estate) correspon- 
dents will be informed which of their letters or parts of 
letters have been selected.—Yours, &c., 

ALDOUS HUXLEY. 

La Gorguette, Sanary (Var), France. 

June, 1930. 


THE UNCERTAINTIES OF WAR 


Srr,—Cabinets all over Europe hold meeting after meet- 
ing to decide how to ensure security from foreign invasion 
and from war. But the Great War shows clearly that fore- 
sight proves utterly fallacious when applied to the chances 
of war. 

Austria felt confident that she could chastise Serbia in 
1914, and that only a local Austro-Serbia war would occur! 
Serbia went to war confident that Russia—Holy Russia— 
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would protect her against Austria. Russia entered the war 
on July 29th, 1914, on which day Reuter cabled from 
St. Petersburg, ‘‘ Confident of England’s support, about 
which doubts have mostly disappeared: the Russian public 
is prepared to accept war.’’ Four years later British and 
American soldiers were invading Archangel. 

Germany sent her ultimatum to Russia, confident of 
England’s neutrality. France entered the war, confident 
that Russia would steam-roll over Germany. England 
entered the war, confident that the neutrality of Italy would 
give the Triple Entente an early victory. Italy entered in 
1915, confident of a prompt and complete victory for her 
‘* sacred egoism,’’ and determined to prevent the Pope from 
interfering to make peace. 

Can anyone believe that any of the Powers who entered 
the war would have done so if they had known what was in 
store for them?—Yours, &c., 

R. C. HAwKIN. 

2, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


THE MALTESE AFFAIR 


Sm,—As, unlike many of your contemporaries, you 
admit ‘‘ some grounds of complaint ’’ by the Vatican against 
Lord Strickland, it would be interesting if you would show 
how the dispute in Malta is nevertheless a ‘ needless 
quarrel.’’ If the Vatican has ‘‘ played its cards badly ”’ it 
would seem to follow that it had a hand to play, and its 
method of play must depend to some extent on the player, 
who, it must be remembered, held the hand. 

It is curious how general is the impression that interven- 
tion began with the Vatican, and is strongly reminiscent of 
a recent case in which, by dexterous manipulation, the 
defence turned the tables on the prosecution by persuading 
the Court that the defence was the prosecution. When the 
Cabinet decision on the arrest of Gandhi was announced in 
the Press without permission, and, therefore, against all 
canons of decent journalism, the offender was able to make 
excellent running by persuading its friends in the Press to 
shout all together about the dreadful methods adopted by 
the Government in tracking him down. The same irrele- 
vance seems to inflict public discussion of the trouble in 
Malta. No doubt this enables the British Government io 
preserve an appearance of dignity, but it will prove an 
unduly heavy price to pay when ‘ passions have cooled.” 
—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT H. CARRICK. 

Beaumaris, Queen’s Avenue, N.20. 

July 2nd, 1930. 


Sir,—I imagine that you are not anxious to devote much 
space to one of these wearying and interminable ecclesias- 
tical controversies, but I feel that I cannot allow Mr. J. W. 
Poynter’s flagrant misrepresentation of my letter to you 
of June 2&th to go by without protest. 

In that letter I suggested that no loyal Catholic would 
write to a journal unfriendly to his Church, criticizing that 
Church, before the Church had even issued its statement 
on the matter in dispute. 

Mr. Poynter turns this into ‘‘ Mr. Robertson does little 
service to his Church by saying that one who dares to 
dissent from such clerical policies is no Catholic.” 

Apart from this verbal conjuring, would M. Poynter con- 
sider himself a loyal Englishman if he wrote to an anti- 
British Indian journal, at this juncture, criticizing the Simon 
Report?—Yours, &c., 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 

6, Campden Grove, W.8. 

July 4th, 1930. 


ROMER WILSON 


Sir,—It is proposed to publish a Memoir of the late 
Romer Wilson and to issue a selection of her letters. I shall 
be grateful if her correspondents will send me any letters 
which they may possess. They will be faithfully copied and 
returned promptly.—Yours, &c., 

EDWarD J. O'BRIEN. 

Villa Pauliska, Muralto-Locarno, Switzerland. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND 
THE DEVIL IN THE THEATRE 


By GORDON CRAIG. 


OMEHOW or other, I have a prejudice against the 
popular notion of handing over the arts to the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil. 

Yet I am not exactly a Puritan. I understand a little 
the value of the three forces. I will even expect to find 
something of all of them within most good works of art— 
but within, not plastered all over them, not exhibited. 

Of the three, undoubtedly the Devil is the least 
harmful. Le Diable au corps, which Voltaire insisted that 
Mile. Dumesnil should possess, to make her performance 
perfect, was to counteract just those other two elements— 
the World, and the Flesh—and fire them into something 
worth while. For whether le Diable, in art, flare up and 
scorch us, or intrigue us with its cunning, it at any rate 
wakes us up! Whereas to allow the World and the Flesh 
to push so much to the front is a little unwise. 

It is, of course, no one’s fault that the Flesh intrudes 
into art; it must be put down to the score of innocence. 
The innocent young actress, Mile. Baton, who was rehearsed 
by Voltaire in the part of Palmire—is she not exactly like 
so many actresses? 

There sat Voltaire, and before him stood Le Kain, as 
Mahomet. The young lady, Palmire, is pouring out the 
most terrible curses on the Prophet. She is doing it all as 
though she is very sorry about it—because she did not mind 
a bit if Mahomet did carry her off, more especially as Le 
Kain is Mahomet (gurgle), and since the great and good 
man has removed two nuisances of a father and brother 
who (‘* Look, oh, look at Le Kain’s eyes! ’’) were always 
annoying Palmire with their good counsel and bad example 

. in fact she would rather like to be carried off! Flesh 
is all over art here and about to triumph, when Voltaire 
addresses the sympathetic creature saying, 

** Please to realize, my dear young lady, that this 
Mahomet is a rogue” . . . (** Ah,’”? whispers Mlle. Baton 
to herself, awakening from a lovely dream, ‘* This stupid 
M. Voltaire is so prosaic. He only sees a puppet... I 
see the Man!’’) . . . ** and that,”’ continues Voltaire, ‘* he 
has poisoned your papa, cut the throat of your brother, and 
to crown his good works, insists on possessing you. Well, 
it is possible that you are rather pleased than otherwise. 
. . . But if you are displeased, do not, I beg of you, smile 
and look so coy. This is the way to show hatred.” ... 
and then he shows the flare of the Devil. It was so as to 
put the Flesh to flight. 

She too at last flares up (pile Banality on Idiocy). 
Why? Because she sees M. Voltaire doing some monkey- 
tricks . . . and she does so dote on tails! 

Hopeless... . 

So for my part, of the two dangers, I prefer the Devil 
to the Flesh, in Art. 

Theoretically, of course, Art should be made of nothing 
but God: this, I suppose, is a platitude. But Life, some- 
how or other, is unable, even after many long ages, to 
accept this overwhelming perfection, and that is not so 
hard to understand either. Theoretically, if the sun could 
destroy every shadow in architecture, architecture would, 


presumably, be perfect . . . as it is, we discover that it 


is the sun which helps to create shadows and that we hold 
architecture. 
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In Life, the World is the stage on which the Flesh 
parades, It is a fine, big stage, the World, with its streets, 
its boudoirs, its palaces, and other places. Let the Flesh 
parade there, for there it is admirable. But exclude the 
Flesh as much as possible from the world of Art. If artists 
have often let their art improve on the failures of 
Life (not improving Life, but the failures of Life, the shape- 
less and the distorted), and if the public has acknowledged 
this as true and excellent, then the World and the Flesh 
must be excluded from our stage. If not excluded, you 
waste more centuries and more millions and allow things 
to be untidy and out of tune and out of place. In short, 
you crown disorder once more. 

No, the Flesh may not invade the stage of a Theatre, 
or that of a Church, or any stage where work is going on. 
Work is far too good for us to allow the Flesh to spoil it. 
To allow it to intrude is to allow the background to lurch 
forward and swamp the foreground, to tumble in confusion 
all the idols of gold and ivory, and again to raise the very 
Devil! 

Why speak of this? The reason is that these three 
things obstruct and cheat us all as we create. Some virtue 
in a little opposition, but none in a sly, obstinate obstruc- 
tion. 

The modern theatre, it would seem, feels that there 
is virtue in an obstruction which succeeds in blocking the 
way. I donot. Any opposition which exercises us may be 
valuable, but not one which exasperates us. 

The World, the Flesh, and the little Devil do most 
decidedly block the path of the modern theatre, displaying 
themselves on our boards for all they fancy they are worth. 

As I have admitted, we know that they are each of 
them worth something. But they are not worth all the 
awful waste—the wasted energy, the wasted millions, the 
waste of time which they demand as their share, and get 
given to them over and over again. 

** Why should the Devil have all the good tunes? ” 
Exactly . . . and the day that came to be asked, the Devil 
decided that Mozart, for one, should have a pauper’s 
funeral. 

So I rather hesitate to ask, Why should the little Devil 
run all the best theatres? For I think that, without her, 
the stage would be nowhere. But I am surprised that she 
insists on taking her worldly aunts and her fleshly cousins 
to such places. An accursed nuisance, they spread over 
ninety-five stalls and giggle in the private boxes. 

I have no particularly friendly feeling for Republican 
boulevards—the last Louis has gone and the Tsar is no 
longer remembered—but in the Strand, that great Lane, not 
so long ago, I saw the Lord Mayor of London, in a coach 
drawn by many horses, the centre of a Show; and while 
the World certainly played a noble part in that Show, the 
Flesh and the Devil were not in evidence. 

Fancy now, should an *‘ advanced ”? Lord Mayor, one 
day, come under the baneful influence of the showmen of 
the future and of the ladies who simply love the latest 
Revue and find it exquisite. What undressed and be- 
spangled and beaded persons might not then come flutter- 
ing down the Strand! The Corporation! Oh, I see it! 
What a Corporation it would be! The Sheriff . . . it’s too 
awful to contemplate. 

And yet, did I say that? Or am I, like the Devil, 
unable to go out without a relation or two to buoy me up? 
And is it Mrs. Stiggins, is it Ma Bowdler, who tells me what 
to write, murmuring in my ear her hatred of all trumpery 
shows—Russian or plain roundabouts ? 
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WOOLLEY 


HERE is once more talk that Woolley should no 

longer be chosen* to take part in Test Match cricket, 

and Lord Rothermere, who suitably patronizes the 
League of Half-Witted Youth, has made himself the spokes- 
man of this opinion. Well, I suppose that one day it will 
come to this, though for many of us a Test Match at Lord’s 
can never be a Test Match without Woolley. For Woolley 
is not the least like anyone else. There are cricketers as 
great as he, but they are of a different order. His play 
has the calm, almost bored quality, associated with the 
great Whig families, who have ruled England since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. We can almost imagine his yawn- 
ing, like the Duke of Devonshire, at the critical moment 
of an innings. His first innings during the Lord’s Test 
Match was sublime. It must be remembered that he had 
been held up to much criticism before ever the match began. 
In the first innings at Nottingham he had been out first 
ball. There was nothing remarkable about this. Woolley 
has often been out first ball before. How well we know 
that languid forward lounge! The ball is missed, apparently 
through pure insouciance, and the bails are whipped off. I 
suppose that Woolley has been stumped first ball more often 
than any other cricketer. But, far worse than that, he 
scraped about lamentably in the second innings. He was 
manifestly out of form. It was eagerly canvassed till the 
last moment whether he would be chosen to play at Lord’s. 
Everybody was delighted that he had been chosen, and to 
go in first with Hobbs. Woolley alone seemed unaffected 
by what had gone before, as Mr. Gladstone was unaffected 
by the loss of a General Election. As is well known, he 
made forty in an hour. And queile race! It is very dis- 
gusting, but still half-volleys must be hit to the boundary 
even during the first hour of a Test Match, when the 
rankest long hop is often jabbed at, as though it were 
an adder. And how characteristic was the manner of his 
going—cutting furiously at one of the few balls that rose 
during the whole day. Wall was nearly knocked down by 
the ball, but finally it stuck to him rather than he can 
be said to have stuck to it. There was a noblesse oblige 
about the whole affair. It meant after all but little to 
Woolley. Now he could return, like Lord Derby, to his 
igs. 
— Cricket, one sometimes thinks, appears to Woolley as a 
duty that goes with one’s position in the country. It is 
not a career, nor even a pleasure. It would be a moral 
failure not to play one’s part in public affairs, an act of 
selfishness. No one who saw them will ever forget those 
two innings of ninety, during that disastrous Test Match at 
Lord’s, when the English were as children before Gregory 
and Macdonald. But Woolley remained there like a rock, 
without excitement, without disillusion, and without 
illusion either. After all, the King’s Government must be 
carried on, and Woolley happened to be the man called 
upon to do it. It might well have been somebody else, but 
at that particular moment it happened to be Woolley. And 
so Woolley was not wanting. 

No one can have seen Woolley play without developing 
for him a strong feeling of respectful affection, though 
there is about him a severe classicism of line at variance 
with the chumminess of his name. He has, you are sure, 
a perfect sense of proportion, a fine scorn of all excess. 
Vanity, as well as megalomania, must be entirely absent 
from his spirit. 

English in his aristocratic indifference, Woolley is 
Greek by the cool poise of his nature, and appeals to us 
through the sensibility which we have absorbed from 
classical studies. He is now forty years old, and a man of 
his exquisite discretion would scorn the powdered manners 
of the Ephébe. But in his first youth, had we been as 
esthetic as the Greeks, he might well have stood as one of 





*This was written when the Selection Committee had not yet collapsed 
before Lord Rothermere. 
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the symbols of the city. Immortalized in marble, he would 
have been a fitting historical counterpart to the boy-horse- 
men of the Parthenon. We must abandon, before enter- 
taining it, all hope of this. But on the day when Woolley 
gives up Test Match cricket a grace will have gone out of 
life. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


* Désiré,’ New Theatre. 


ACHA GUITRY is the Noel Coward of Paris. He can 
Gnake a play out of anything. But, unlike Mr. Coward, 

he is not a moralist. ‘* Désiré,’?? at the New Theatre, 
is entirely frivolous. It is the story of a beautiful woman 
and her handsome butler. In the daytime they regard 
each other strictly as employer and employee, but at night, 
in their dreams—well, you know Mrs. Meynell’s sonnet 
which ends, ‘‘ I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart.’’ 
The comedy is made of their embarrassment when they 
remember these too realistic, too Freudian dreams. But 
the whole absurdity of the relation of servants to their 
employers is admirably exploited. The play is on the risky 
side, but, like most risky things, it could not hurt a child. 
The acting is particularly good. Mr. Owen Nares as the 
butler is marvellously deferential and professional. He has 
more charm in my opinion than Monsieur Guitry, and he 
takes the long speeches customary in the French Theatre 
with the greatest ease. Miss de Casalis has a difficult part ; 
she is continually on the stage, with too little to say except 
** Yes ”? and ** No.”? She extricates herself with her usual 
intelligence, and gives a most effective performance. Miss 
Clare Harris, Miss Nadine Marsh and Mr. Evelyn Roberts 
are all as good as they could be. Altogether this play, 
which has not enjoyed a very good Press, seems to me a 
first-rate entertainment, and I recommend everyone who 
has ever employed a servant or applied for a situation to go 
to it quickly. 


“$.S, Tenacity,” Arts Theatre. 


Miss Claire Eames has produced at the Arts Theatre 
**S.S. Tenacity,’? a play in prose by the French poet, 
Charles Vildrac. It was one of Copeau’s most successful 
productions at the Vieux Colombier, and the anonymous 
translator has dealt most ingeniously with a difficult job. 
It is the story of two young artisans who arrive at a café 
in a French port on their way to settle in Manitoba. The 
sailing of their ship is delayed, they fall in love with the 
waitress, and one of the men runs away with her, leaving 
his boy friend to face emigration alone. A drunken beach- 
comber provides a chorus for this true tragedy which is 
only called a comedy because the boy is young, and the 
disaster, one feels, reparable. The characterization is 
brilliant, but the rare virtue of the play is that it is based 
upon a poet’s philosophy of life. With the lightest touch 
Monsieur Vildrac convinces us that all the characters are 
the instruments of Fate, and we are moved not by a 
fortuitous misadventure, but by the: whole destiny of 
human beings. ‘*S.S. Tenacity ”’ is a beautiful play. Mr. 
Henry Oscar as the beachcomber was too picturesque both 
in appearance and in performance, but no one could have 
acted Bastien better than Mr. Brian Aherne; Miss Emmie 
Arthur-Williams was excellent as Thérése, and Mr. George 
More O’Ferrall gave a brilliant show in a very small part. 
Altogether the production was a treat, and my only regret 
was that Miss Eames had not a part for herself. The pro- 
gramme began with a dramatic version of Anatole France’s 
** Procurator of Judea.’? The chief point of this is the 
surprise in the last line which presumably most of the 
audience knew already. Mr. H. K. Ayliff looked magnifi- 
cent as Pilate, but gave a peculiarly bad performance. He 
ought to have talked like a member of the Oriental Club. 
He did talk like Hamlet in a Victorian touring company. 


“ The Swan,” St. James’s, 


England is the least republican country in the world. 
Every typist here as well as every begggar-maid sighs for 
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King Cophetua, and even our Socialists are proud of their 
loyalty to the Throne. Now this may be a very good thing 
for England, but it is a very bad thing for Herr Molnar’s 
comedy ‘* The Swan.’ For this is a satire on Royalty, 
and it is played not as a satire, but as a romance. As a 
result it drags terribly. The situations are amusing, the 
dialogue often witty, the cast most expensive. But the 
play never comes to life, except in the hands of Mr. Her- 
bert Marshall and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. Mr. Colin Clive 
has a most difficult part. I fancy he cught to look like 
a prig, and nature has made that an imp possibility. Miss 
Edna Best, on the other hand, looks Royal, but she has 
not a Royal voice. And she did not get out half the fun 
which her part contained. With drastic cutting and more 
frivolous treatment the play might still be made amusing. 


‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,’’ Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 


The plays of Oscar Wilde date so surprisingly little 
because their wit dates hardly at all, and the wit of them 
is so much more important than the character-drawing. 
‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan ”? may not be a very good play 
—it is surely less good than ‘* The Importance of Being 
Earnest ’’—but it is a very good entertainment, and must 
be very nearly as good a one to-day as it ever was; for if 
we have lost any strong sympathy with, or violent antipathy 
to, Wildean sticky philosophizing when it crops up, we 
have not by any means lost our appreciation of his delicious 
turn of phrase, and indeed here the plays have positively 
cained because a good many of the phrases (particularly in 
the third act of ** Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’) have passed 
into our epigrammatic currency, and are all the better for 
being familiar, and heard in situ. At the Everyman 
Theatre the cast is a distinguished one, and if the pace is 
a little too slow to allow rollicking enjoyment, it is just 
right for sensuous basking. Mr. Eric Maturin, as Lord 
Darlington, is among the less successful members of the 
cast, because he applies a perfect present-day technique to 
he part, and so makes it something of an anachronism ; 
but Mr, Ernest Thesiger is perfect as Mr. Dumby, and 
Mr. George Merritt equally perfect as Lord Augustus. Miss 
Kathleen O’Regan, if a trifle hesitant, is nevertheless con- 
vincing as Lady Windermere, and Miss Kate Cutler almost 
makes us believe, in 1930, in Mrs. Erlynne, which is very 
high praise indeed—of her powers as a magician as well as 
an actress. But Miss Mary Hinton as Lady Plimdale, 
standing about and saying a few things, looking like a 
Sargent painting, puts everyone else in the shade whenever 
she is on the stage. 


‘‘ Badger’s Green,”’ Prince of Wales Theatre. 

This delicious comedy is now being played to good 
houses. Since, however, the length of its run is still un- 
certain, everybody who appreciates clever character-drawing 
and brilliant acting, and especially those who value cricket 
and rural amenities, should see it without delay. 


Variety, at the Coliseum. 


** 1980 Royal Academy Pictures as Tableaux Vivants,”’ 
which have been among the features in the Coliseum variety 
programme lately, proved enlightening as well as divert- 
ing. Human beings standing or lying about on false grass 
within an enormous frame, with backgrounds and appur- 
tenances vaguely suggestive of the techniques of various 
Academy exhibitors, could hardly fail to be diverting, and 
the audience applauded loudly. But the “ turn ”’ was en- 
lightening as well because it showed how badly, when they 
are not held together by any unity of technique or pervad- 
ing mannerism, some of the pictures are composed and 
constructed. From its very insistence on ‘* natural appear- 
ances,’? and its consequent lack of inevitability there is 
no reason why a representation of nature in paint should 
stay where it is as an easel picture, and this experiment at 
the Coliseum would have been even more instructive had 
the figures, after each tableau, stepped out of the frame and 
so completed the circle of ** back to nature through an 
Academy picture.’? Of the two ‘* Princes of Clowns ’? who 
also had places in the programme (week commencing June 
39th), ** Noni”? is the more sensitively human comedian, 
but ‘* Toto’? makes good use of fruitful ideas. The 
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audience signifies its approval of Noni’s ‘* Musical 
Absurdity,’? with his partner Horace, quite as loudly as it 
does of the performance of the jazz band which he conducts, 
and that is saying a lot. 


‘‘Madam Butterfly,’ Strand Theatre (Carl Rosa Opera Company). 


The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company celebrates its 
Diamond Jubilee this year, and has at present a season at 
the Strand Theatre which is being well supported. 
‘* Madam Butterfly ’? was given on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. Miss Lthe] Leginska conducted with energy and 
confidence (in spite of apparent nervousness at first) and, 
except for occasional over-emphasis, with complete success. 
Miss Helen Ogilvie looked beautiful as ‘* Butterfly,’’ and 
compared very favourably in other respects with recent 
singers in the part. Her voice has considerable charm, 
and is free enough to allow her time to act, which she does 
with grace and without mannerisms. Her duet with Mr. 
William Boland (Pinkerton), at the end of Act I., raised a 
storm of merited applause, and there were numerous cur- 
tain calls. Whatever were his other merits or demerits, 
Puccini never had any doubt about what he was doing, and 
the Carl Rosa Company’ s performance had no doubts about 
itself, either. It went ail out for an effect, and achieved it 
easily. 


‘The Brat,’’ Capitol Theatre. 


The story of ** The Brat ” (which is adapted from the 
French play ‘* La Méme ”’) belongs to a type that has 
become very familiar since the advent of the ** talkies ’’— 
a stringing together of a number of sentimental and would- 
be dramatic incidents into a mechanical story bereft of 
psychological interest or probability, in order to give oppor- 
tunities for showing off a “‘ star.” The “ star”? of this 
film is Miss Betty Balfour, whose very individual per- 
sonality goes some way to redeem what, without it, would 
be a very dull and commonplace imitation of the American. 
Her talent is grounded in the good old-fashioned English 
music-hall tradition, and if she were only content to do 
without added refinements and a lady-like consciousness of 
being a film-star, her performance might be extremely good. 
She takes the part of an East-End orphan, employed as 
singer and dancer in a public-house, and, in odd moments, 
as assistant to a ** cat-burglar ’’; eventually, after a series 
of unlikely adventures, she becomes a successful music-hall 
star. Others in the film, all of whom give adequate per- 
formances, are Mr. Alf Goddard as the publican, Mr. John 
Stuart as the lover, and Mr. Gibb McLaughlin as the 
burglar. Miss Winifred Hall gives an amusing study of a 


barmaid. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Friday, July 11th.— 
Third Test Match, at Leeds. 

Saturday, July 12th.— 
The Prime Minister, at the Festival of Labour, Crystal 
Palace. 
** Hansel and Gretel,’’ 2.30; ** Il Trovatore,’”’? 8; Carl 
Rosa Opera, Strand Theatre. 

Sunday, July 13th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* New Types of Personality,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 

Monday, July 14th.— 


** Love’s Labour’s Lost,’? at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich. 
Sir Henry Hadow, on ‘* The Universities and 
Industry, > the Wireless, 9.25. 
Tuesday, July 15th.— 
Mr. T. R. Scott, on ‘*‘ Swimming,”’ the Wireless, 7. 
Wednesday, July 16th.— 
Tennyson’s ‘* The Devil and the Lady,’ at the Arts 
Theatre. 
Friday, July 18th.— 


The Ashridge Players, in ‘** Comus,’? with original 
music by Henry Lawes, Ashridge House (July 18th- 
19th). 

Mr. H. B. Butler, on ‘* Labour and International 
Affairs,’? the Wireless, 7.25. 


OMICRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SEA ANTHOLOGIES 


of the seaside hideous with its land-luggage. Its hook 

is in the old Leviathan, and he expires a driveller and 
a show for the holiday of the majority. It is also a country 
of sentimental songs, ballad successes, with a ludicrous air 
of ‘‘ the briny ’’ about them. ‘* Shipmates o’ Mine ” rang 
through the Army hut with vibrant appeal while the unfor- 
tunate audience was being prepared for the next perfor- 
mance on the barbed wire; Mr. Masefield has taught us to 
ask, with pianoforte accompaniment, for nothing more than 
a tall ship and a star to steer her by, and a few other 
nautical exhibits. We also have Britannia ever before us 
ou our penny, and the easy ripple plays about her feet. 
We might associate her with a large number of Britons who 
have seen other things about the sea than kursaals and 
lobster salad and two weeks at 21, Marine, Prospect; 
‘** Drake is going West, lad ’’—after all, there was Drake. 
Say on. There was Drake, and Frobisher, and Hawkins, 
and Gilbert, and Amadas, and Barlow, and Cavendish, and 
Raleigh—and there is the third mate who occasionally 
comes home to 21, Marine Prospect, and fails to settle down, 
and the captain who likes to get clear of everyone and 
everything, despite great social talents. It is all very 


obvious. Each man to his job. 
* * * 


Tete is the country which makes considerable stretches 


In this paradoxical country, which for seamanship has 
set a standard to the world during several centuries, litera- 
ture, also remarkable for its abundant audacity and accom- 
plishment, has not altogether realized the sea. Poetry 
has usually remained on shore waving a handkerchief at the 
departing vessel—‘* Whither, O splendid ship? * It has 
dreamed now and then; it dreamed ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’’ probably still the most masterly of sea stories, 
except for this: that sea is of the fancy, and essentially 
** soft as honey-dew.”’ If I am in error about English sea 
poetry, I hope someone will arise and correct me with an 
anthology of sufficient proofs. Falconer’s ‘‘ Shipwreck ”? is 
something; I believe every word Falconer says, although 
he did his best to stick to Alexander Pope’s poetical copy- 
book even in the midst of ‘* All hands on deck.’? Dear 
Falconer, poor Arion; sadly, ye sea-maids, even at this 
late hour, condole his fate who sang :— 

‘‘The watchful Seaman, whose sagacious eye 
On sure experience may with truth rely, 
Who from the reigning Cause fortels th’ Effect, 
This barbarous practice ever will reject ; 
For, fluttering loose in air, the rigid Sail 
Soon flits to ruins in the furious Gale ; 
And he, who strives the Tempest to disarm, 
Will never first embrail the lee Yard-Arm.”’ 

* * * 

Otherwise, I am principally confined to **‘ Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads of the Sea, and Celebrated Discoverers, Battles, 
Shipwrecks, and Incidents, Illustrative of Life on the Ocean 
Wave, Compiled and Arranged by Charles Bruce,’”? 1877— 
one of Nimmo’s series, with an illuminated title page of 
amaranths, swallows, and goldfinches, and robins. It is 
largely occupied with the discomfiture of Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, and Spaniards; with the loss of ships, and sailors; 
with Longfellow and Mrs. Hemans. It is not a bad book. 
It is what one might fancy as one said ‘‘ Good-day ” to 
** The Veteran Tar ” at his cottage, where 

‘* Models of cannon’d ships of war, 
Rigg’d out in gallant style ; 
Pictures of Camperdown’s red fight, 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung,—his hours 
When lonely to beguile. 


‘* And there were charts and soundings, made 
By Anson, Cook and Bligh ; 
Fractures of coral from the deep, 
And storm-stones from the sky ; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 
Stuff'd birds, and fishes dry.” 


Yet the profound and Protean Element itself eludes 
Nimmo’s Popular Poets. 


* * * 


In the department of prose, there is more to report. 
Even to-day, we have redoubtable writers of English whose 
dominant theme is the sea—as, Captain David Bone, and 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, the latter of whom has written, with 
his usual power of impression by indirect shooting, an intro- 
duction to an anthology, over 1,100 pages long, of *‘ Great 
Sea Stories of All Nations.’”? (This is one of the omnibus 
volumes which Messrs. Harrap are producing skilfully and 
inexpensively. It costs 8s. 6d.) I do not pretend to have 
made my way carefully through this large collection of 
prose passages; I should dislike to do so deliberately and 
methodically ; such books are for wandering in as the whim 
strikes. But certainly there are many fine things in it, the 
section of British writers especially doing well, and that of 
the United States next afterwards in the arrangement per- 
haps doing better still. The volume goes round the world 
perseveringly to end in Japan, and the end is paradoxical ; 
for, so far as the selector is concerned, Japan has only two 
Great Sea Stories, and those are episodes of the Nihongi of 
no particular probability. Yet Japan is not only a country 
of dexterous and lively sea-goers; she is one where the sea- 
shore is considered beautiful enough without esplanades, 
ice-cream stalls, charabance stations, automatic machines, 
giant hotels, and the rest. 


* * * 


The selector of this book is Miss Elizabeth D’Oyley, to 
whom Mr. Tomlinson makes his acknowledgment, saluting 
** her good taste, wide reading, and industry, without which, 
for his part, there would have been no anthology.” She is 
indeed to be thanked for so comprehensive a view of sea 
studies as has made the selection possible. One may remark 
that among her prose authors, a number of the ancient 
poets are given a wedding garment, or at least are allowed 
in the galley (though Thucydides is kept away). Perhaps 
Apollonius Rhodius was a little lucky to receive this benefit. 
And, to my feeling, even the greatness of Homer’s narrative 
grows vaporous and ghostly when it is done into this sort 
of English, neither prose nor poetry : ** Ah me! now that 
beyond all hope Zeus hath given me sight of land, and 
withal I have cloven my way through this gulf of the sea, 
here there is no place to land on from out of the grey 
water. For without are sharp crags, and round them the 
wave roars surging, and sheer the smooth rock rises, and 
the sea is deep thereby, so that in no wise may I find firm 
foothold, and escape my bane, for as I fain would go 
ashore,’”? &c., &c. That is Ye Olde Homerre, signifying 
nothing. One would be better employed reading Ballantyne 
or Clark Russell. 

* * * 

Many of the passages in the volume are detached from 
works of great extent. The disadvantages are considerable, 
but there is no way out of them. You must have 
** Travailleurs de la Mer’? and ‘‘ Moby Dick” and 
** Anson’s Voyages ”? here, even though their passing ges- 
ture may not do them justice. Everyone who takes up even 
an omnibus volume with cordiality will pay the compiler 
the compliment of looking hard for gaps, for a favourite who 
is not running. For my own part, this volume, like some 
others of its kind, is something of an international educa- 
tion, and I see that Miss D’Oyley has given British authors 
plenty of rope; but I should have hailed a specimen of the 
glorious flamboyancy of Michael Scott, the author of ‘* Tom 
Cringle’s Log *? and ‘* The Cruise of the Midge *’ ; something 
from Edward Howard’s sailor yarns, as “ Rattlin the 
Reefer ”’; nor can I easily forget the claims of the ** Voyage 
of the Beagle.’? But here are, as I said, over 1,100 pages, 
and Mr, Tomlinson’s richly coloured essay, to begin upon. 


EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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My Life. By Leon Trotsky. (Butterworth. 30s.) 


Tuis is one of the best books of reminiscences which has come 
my way for a long time. The apologias of politicians, even 
when they have claims to the major name of statesman, 
nearly always make dreary reading. Politics is a bad school 
for authorship, for one learns there to mistake the argu- 
mentum ad hominem for truth and rhetoric for good writing. 
The good autobiographer must be subjective, but he must 
also have a certain measure of objectivity, the power of 
seeing himself occasionally as merely a “ politic worm,” 
the helpless little gesticulating figure that he will almost 
certainly appear to the eye of history. At the end of his 
book Trotsky writes :— 

** And what of your personal fate 7?—I hear a question, in 
which curiosity is mixed with irony. Here I can add but 
little to what I have said in this book. I do not measure 
the historical process by the yardstick of one’s personal fate. 
On the contrary, 1 appraise my fate objectively and live it 
subjectively, only as it is inextricably bound up with the 
course of social development. Since my exile, I have more 
than once read musings in the newspapers on the subject 
of the ‘tragedy’ that has befallen me. I know no personal 
tragedy. I know the change of two chapters of the revolu- 
tion.” 

These are proud words, and Trotsky, no doubt, exaggerates 
his impartiality. But there is also an element of truth in 
them, and it is just this capacity for not measuring the 
historical process by the yardstick of his personal fate 
which makes his book so much better than the unconvincing 
apologias of kings and statesmen which have been flooding 
the book market ever since 1918. 

Another reason why this book stands high in the class 
to which it belongs is that its author is obviously a born 
writer. Trotsky must be an extraordinarily gifted man. As 
a man of action and organizer, he proved himself not only 
in the revolution itself, but in his remarkable creation of 
the Red Army. Even his most malevolent enemies admit 
that he was an eloquent and powerful orator. And now he 
shows that he can &lso write. This translation is not very 
good, but one feels behind it that the original words and 
sentences are alive. The first part of the book which tells of 
Trotsky’s childhood and youth in South Russia is admirable. 
The pictures which he draws for us both of places and per- 
sons are extremely vivid. For instance, artistically nothing 
could be done better than his description of the machine- 
shop on his father’s farm and of Ivan Vasilyevich, the 
engineer, or of Falz-Fein, the sheep king of the steppe, 
whose name ‘rang like the sound of the feet of ten 
thousand sheep in motion, like the bleating of countless 
sheep voices, like the sound of the whistle of a shepherd 
of the steppes with his long crook on his back, like the 
barking of many sheep-dogs.’’ All through the book, too, 
even in its most acrid political parts, this power of describ- 
ing places and persons does not desert Trotsky. Only a 
writer could describe as he does how the news of the revolu- 
tion of 1905 reached him in the desolate, snow-covered 
Finnish pension: ‘‘In the evening, the postman brought a 
bunch of St. Petersburg papers. I opened them one after 
the other. It was like a raging storm coming in through an 
open window. In the silence of the hotel, the rustling of 
the papers echoed in one’s ears like the rumble of an 
avalanche. The revolution was in full swing.”’ 

The character sketches all through the book are equally 
good. Trotsky’s objectivity does not prevent him from being 
obviously a good hater, and many of his enemies among 
the Bolshevik leaders, particularly Stalin, come off badly. 
But the book is not nearly as bitter as one might have ex- 
pected. The portraits of famous men in the Socialist move- 
ment of the past, like Bebel, for instance, are very interest- 
ing. Above all, Lenin himself becomes in these pages a 
living person, a very curious person, too, with his mixture of 
childlike good humour and indomitable will. You also catch 
a glimpse every now and then of his great subtlety of mind 
in practical affairs which, one suspects, was not always 
realized even by his closest associates. 

Politically and historically the book is also of great 
interest. Here, of course, one must be on one’s guard, for it 
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is naturally polemical. Trotsky is an exile, writing his 
apologia. His object is to prove that ‘‘ Trotskyism *’ was 
not a heresy where ‘“ Leninism *’ was admittedly the true 
faith. Over and over again we are brought back to the ques- 
tion of his relations with Lenin. It seems to me that more 
often than not he makes out a very good case, which rings 
true. At any rate his account of the October revolution, 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, and of his organization of 
the Red Army is extraordinarily valuable. The later 
chapters, in which he deals with the last months of the life 
of Lenin and of the struggle between the Soviet leaders after 
his death, are less good, partly because Trotsky assumes 
too intimate a knowledge of the minutie of Bolshevik politics 
in his non-Russian readers, It is a great pity that he did 
not give a clear account of the broad differences in policy 
between the rival factions. 

Political memory is short, and most people forget the 
kind of things which were written about Lenin and Trotsky 
(and believed almost universally) only a few years ago. 
(They are still, of course, written to-day in the MORNING 
Post and presumably believed by its readers.) It is an 
amusing thing, after reading Trotsky’s book, to turn over 
again one of the raging anti-Bolshevik books of ten years 
ago—Mrs. Harold Williams’s ‘‘From Liberty to Brest- 
Litovsk *’ is as good an example as any. You will find it 
difficult to recognize in the author of ‘‘My Life’ the hob- 
goblin of Mrs. Williams’s imagination. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


PLAYS OF OUR TIME, AND OTHERS 


Plays Out of Time. By HAROLD F. RUBINSTEIN. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) 
Brain: A Play of the Whole Earth. By LIONEL BRITTON. 


(Putnam, 3s. 6d.) 
Plays : Seventh Series. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
The Storm, By A. OSTROVSKY. 


(Duckworth. 7s.) 
English Version by GEORGE 


HOLLAND and MALCOLM MoRLeEy. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
The Lady of the Camellias, By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, FILS. Trans- 
lated by EpDITH REYNOLDS and NIGEL PLAYFAIR. (Benn. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Love Tiff. By Mo.izre. Translated by FRENERIC SPENCER. 
(Blackwell, 2s. 6d.) 


Modern Short Plays. By VARIOUS AUTHORS. (University of 

London Press. 2s.) 

‘‘ THE secret of the stars and the sea—the secret of life, my 
friend—perpetual motion.” So remarks old Kuligin in 
Ostrovsky’s ‘‘ The Storm.’’ The drama, reflecting, not the 
stars amd life, but our conception of them, is likewise in 
perpetual motion. It is a sign of the growing complexity 
of its function that the stars themselves should be men- 
tioned in any but a poetic sense. A sign, first that abstract 
perceptions are providing a background for personalities, 
then that the intellect is creeping in amongst the passions, 
to modify, subdue, or fight them. Ostrovsky’s nineteenth- 
century stars are philosophic — forerunners of the 
Tchehovian pessimism, which still gives first place to the 
characters, but as entangled, almost consciously, in a 
scheme of life that overwhelms them. The drama has moved 
on since then, if it has also largely moved out of the 
theatre. Mr. Rubinstein, in the first of his ‘‘ Plays Out of 
Time,” refers to the stars symbolically. Mr. Britton treats 
them strictly scientifically—or as strictly as the fantastic 
nature of his theme permits. 

We are a long way now from Juliet’s Romeo cut up in 
little stars. And further, too, than Romeo, from the com- 
mercial stage. Symbolism, entering the drama, immediately 
multiplies the number of planes on which an audience must 
be conscious, if the play is to be grasped. Science, or 
pseudo-science, does not enter the drama; it simply walks 
away with it. Mr. Britton’s play of the whole earth is not 
a play. It is a thesis staged. Only Shavian irrelevancies 
can make something like a play of this kind of material. 
But Mr. Britton has cut the humour, and given us the creed 
of creative invention unadorned. Invention it is, not mental 
evolution ; for the construction of mechanical Brain as 
saviour of mankind brings the Methuselan idealism down 
to brass tacks and pliable steel. The conception in itself 


is arresting for its very blend of simplicity 1nd ingenuity ; 
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but it fails as drama because all the author’s passion has 
gone into demonstration of his thesis. 

Mr. Britton’s is a private whirlpool. To turn back to 
Mr. Rubinstein is to re-enter the main stream. Among 
present-day dramatists Mr. Rubinstein is one of the most 
individual, and at the same time most representative of 
contemporary thought. He ought, if the main current of 
drama still ran through the playhouse, to be one of the 
most popular. Yet, absurdly, he is never seen on the London 
stage, on account of our equally absurd habit of going to 
the theatre for relaxation and leaving brain (our own, not 
Mr. Britton’s) outside. Mr. Rubinstein is the antithesis of 
Mr. Britton. He has drama, entertainment-value, humour, 
comedy, characters and situations that are plausible even 
when fantastic. But in every case his subsoil, instead of 
being an over-simplified abstraction, is the riddle and com- 
plexity of life. The present is not an age of mighty sweeps 
and gorgeous climaxes, but of subtleties, questionings, self- 
consciousness, and gropings towards a new Stability. The 
dramatist who expresses it cannot be ingenuous and naive, 
however smoothly wrought his surface may be. Neither can 
he be didactic. So ‘‘ Hippodrome Hill,’’ the first of Mr. 
Rubinstein’s three plays, may be described as a Gals- 
worthian subject with every ounce of partisanship removed. 
It treats of the class war as symbolized—in flesh and blood 
—by the inhabitants of a London suburb. The end is query, 
uncertainty—and hope. For evidently the sleeping infant 
of the final scene, ‘‘ a regular little devil if he wakes before 
his proper time,’’ supplies the note of hope. ‘‘ Britannia 
Calling’’ is a delicious modern-ancient comedy of de- 
generate Romans and revivalistic Druids on the Devon coast, 
with a triumphant birth of the British Navy as dénouement. 
Overtones seem to echo through Elizabeth to the Five-Power 
Conference. Undertones—for the play is not all gaiety— 
seem to hint, in the victory of those characters who both 
believe in and despair of life, a significance comparable to the 
sleeping infant. The third play, ‘‘ Stephen into Dickens,”’ 
in which a would-be writer dreams out his inferiority 
complex backwards in a dentist’s chair, is a tour de force of 
form and fantasy. 

All who are following the development of drama ought 
to read these plays. It is interesting to note what has 
happened since Mr. Galsworthy—whose Seventh Series con- 
tains ‘‘ Escape,” ‘‘ Exiled,’’ and ‘‘ The Roof.’’ Why is Mr. 
Galsworthy permitted on the West End stage and not Mr. 
Rubinstein? The answer is: because (like Shaw) he sup- 
plies the audience with a brain and judgment. He is just 
too much of a moralist to leave any issue in abeyance. The 
dice are not loaded, yet the sympathies are guided carefully, 
and the idlest mind is braced by the illusion of having sur- 
veyed a piece of life with strict impartiality, and accurately 
ranged its values. The naturalistic technique both reassures 
the spectator and performs the trick ; while Mr. Rubinstein’s 
subtle symbolism leaves the final effort of judgment and 
understanding to be made. 

None of the other plays listed here belongs to the so- 
called ‘‘ drama of ideas,’’ although Ostrovsky, as hinted at 
the outset, has his own place in the movement. ‘ The 
Storm” is a tragedy of weak souls tyrannized by bullying 
relatives—those tyrants that, in later Russian drama, are 
to lose their personality and become the web of circum- 
stance or fate. This version of the play is the one performed 
at the Everyman Theatre last December. The translators 
have, it appears, taken certain liberties with the text, in 
order to ‘‘ penetrate through’’ (through what?) ‘to 
Ostrovsky’s thought and feeling and recapture the spirit 
of tne original.”’ 

Of the other translations, one is Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
and Company’s ‘‘Dame aux Caméllias ’’—a play which, 
being all emotion and no brain, may be witnessed but should 
not ve read. The other is a neat rendering, couplet for 
couplet, of the short two-act stage version of the ‘* Dépit 
Amoureux.’’ ‘‘ Modern Short Plays’’ will cause no aches 
and pains to students of modernity. They are modern in 
the sense that their distinguished authors—Mr. Drinkwater, 
Lord Dunsany, and others—are still in a position to grant 
or withhold from amateur societies the permission to aet 
something ‘“ really good.” 


SytvA NORMAN. 
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MR. GOSSIP 
Apes of God. By WyNDHAM Lewis. (Arthur Press. £3 3s.) 
IN the peaceful if variegated English landscape, Mr. 


Wyndham Lewis protrudes like a volcano, violent, surpris- 
ing, and above all, picturesque. As a critic, he has fre- 
quently had fine flashes of imagination: his book on 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ The Lion and the Fox,” and his attacks on 
the ‘‘ infantilism *’ of modern literature prove,*I think, that he 
is not so much a born painter who sometimes writes, as a 
born writer who sometimes paints. But volcanoes are more 
powerful in their impulse than exact in their aim. And 
for one stream of lava which destroys the brothels of Her- 
culaneum, there are twenty which cool ineffectively on their 
journey to the sea. Mr. Lewis is so intent upon criticizing 
other people that he makes no attempt to criticize himself: 
he never knows when he is being a bore. His latest eruption 
is a book called ‘t Apes of God.” It is almost as large as 
the telephone-book ; and almost as readable. 

‘“ Apes of God” is not a true novel. The personages 
do not talk in character, and there is a complete absence of 
both co-ordination and development. If Mr. Lewis had 
written the book as memoirs, it would have been far more 
interesting, and probably no more libellous, For he belongs 
to that school of novelists who are not content to copy their 
figures from actuality, but are determined that these figures 
should be recognized as easily as possible. Most good 
novelists depend upon the living model, but if they are 
artists they create new and credible characters by a fusion 
of observed characteristics. When Mr. Lewis describes Mr. 
Klein or Mr. Ratner, the original is so clear in his memory 
that he cannot pick out the significant details which would 
make them real to the reader. Physical descriptions and a 
few remembered phrases do not create a character. They 
are like a jockey’s colours, only indicative to those with 
previous knowledge. As one of Mr. Lewis’s personages puts 
it, ‘‘ The real should not compete with creations of Fiction. 
There should be two worlds, not one.’’ Mr. Lewis does not 
explain why he employs a method the disadvantages of 
which he has so clearly defined. Moreover, all his char- 
acters talk in the same strident tones, and all are treated by 
the author with the same unimaginative contempt. Never 
an attempt to see their point of view, but a chutney-fed 
colonel’s, ‘‘ Put the beggars up against a wall, and shoot 
*em.’’ The only character whom Mr. Lewis does not abuse 
is Pierpoint, and Pierpoint is clearly intended for Mr. Lewis 
himself. O sancta simplicitas! 

The apes of God are those who pretend to be artists and 
are merely dilettanti. It seems hardly worth writing 625 
pages about such persons. But Mr. Lewis goes further. He 
wishes to show that certain old friends belong to this class. 
Now the only way to set about proving Mr. S. a bad poet, 
or Mr. W. a bad painter, is to discuss their work. But Mr. 
Lewis seems to imagine that he can discredit people’s work 
by describing their manners. If a man gives large parties, 
he cannot be a good poet. If he buys his food from Fortnum 
and Mason, he cannot be a good painter. In fact the chief 
disqualification for an artist in Mr. Lewis’s eyes is the 
possession of a private income. A little study of the lives 
of great poets and painters would quickly dispel this 
romantic illusion. 

I read the first pages of ‘t Apes of God ”’ with enthusiasm. 
Here was a writer whose words were alive, whose vision 
of the world was particular to himself. Mr. Lewis excels 
at describing people, rather as Leger paints them, in terms 
of machinery. Here is a conversation piece :— 

‘““Their voices produced a booming volume of sound. 

Most began by tuning-up the complicated round or sphenoid 

wind-instrument they had brought with them, that is their 

respective head-pieces—in which the air trumpeted and 
vibrated in the darkness. But the tumult increased. At 
length each guest (with the help of his sinuses and with 

a possible auxiliary trumpet in the laryngeal pouch, and the 

neatly ranged teeth) got really started. Soon all were work- 

ing their bellows forcibly. When most in form, the hard 
palate could be heard producing its deafening vibrations in 
the buccal cavity. Eagerly they thrust their heads forward, 
and launched their verbal symbolizations upon the puffs of 
deoxydized air, in the direction of their neighbours. These 
responded—broke across, out-trumpeted their opposites.” 
But Mr. Lewis does not adapt his manner to his undertaking. 
There is no current in his style. The sentence never pre- 
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pares the way for its successor. A series of explosions can 
carry one through a short story, but not through a long 
novel. ‘‘ Apes of God”’ is a monotonous fortissimo, and as 
a result it is not merely a failure but a bore. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE DECLINE OF THE MEDIZVAL CHURCH 


The Decline of the Medieval Church, By ALEXANDER CHARLES 

FLICK. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul. 32s.) 

THe Medieval Papacy is generally considered to have 
reached its climax at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The year 1300 was a year of Jubilee, and every day thirty 
thousand pilgrims poured into Rome. Night and day two 
priests stood by the altar in St. Paul’s raking in the offer- 
ings of the people. Boniface VIII. showed himself to the pil- 
grims on a throne, arrayed with the sword and crown of 
Constantine shouting, ‘‘ I am Cesar, I am Emperor.’ Two 
years later he issued his famous Bull Unam sanctam in 
which he declared that the temporal authority must be 
subject to the spiritual. ‘‘ We declare, say, and pronounce 
that it is altogether necessary to salvation for every human 
creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff." Within a 
year Edward I. of England had defied him, and the first 
national Parliament of France had accused him of impos- 
sible crimes, had appealed to a general Council of the Church 
and Boniface was imprisoned in his own palace and died 
of starvation or a broken heart. Dante had already con- 
signed him to hell for his arrogant simony, and for seventy 
years his successors became at Avignon the shadows of a 
great name under the protection of France. 

The Avignon captivity of the Popes, as the Italians, 
Germans, and English regarded it, marked not only the fall 
of the Papal supremacy, but coincided with a period when 
the idealisms of the Middle Age seemed dying. The Court 
of the Popes itself was the centre of corruption, and 
3occaccio wittily declared that the very sight of it would 
convert a Jew, for he would come to the conclusion that 
Christianity must be of God, since it spread and flourished 
in spite of the wickedness of its head. Petrarch was much 
fiercer in his denunciations, while the English ‘t Good Par- 
liament’’ of 1376 daringly spoke of ‘‘the sinful city of 
Avenon.”’ Yet the Avignon Popes were not the monsters 
of iniquity they have sometimes been represented to be. 
For the most part men of culture and ability, they had 
good intentions but became the victims of their own expen- 
sive Court and its elaborate machinery. The Church was 
so commercialized that it could not be purified till the days 
of the Counter Reformation. When Urban V. re-entered 
Rome in 1367, he found the population of the city that had 
sheltered considerably more than a million inhabitants 
during the Early Empire, sunk to twenty thousand, her 
churches burnt, and her streets deserted. Such was the 
desolation that after three years of misery Urban and his 
Cardinals fled back to the flesh-pots of Avignon and the 
protection of the French king. It was his successor Gregory 
XI. who ended the Babylonish captivity, entering Rome on 
January 17th, 1377. 

The dream that new days of prosperity and peace were 
now to dawn upon the Church was destined to end in bitter 
disillusionment. Forty years of schism were to follow when 
rival Popes were found at Rome and Avignon cursing and 
excommunicating one another to the general scandal of 
Christendom. The first attempts at reform by means of 
Councils of the Church only succeeded in adding a third 
Pope to this confusion, and John XXIII. was so undesirable 
a character that the name of John has gone out of fashion 
at Rome ever since. It seemed as though the whole system 
were breaking up, though men had found nothing to put in 
its place. The heroic attempt to reform the Church by 
means of General Councils did at last succeed in ending 
the schism by the choice of Martin V. at Constance in 1417, 
but in spite of his strong character the reform of the Church 
was still delayed. The Council of Constance might put John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague to death, but heresy was not 
suppressed. A few years later the Council of Florence 
might for a moment reunite the Eastern and Western 
Churches, but the union could not endure. The Renaissance 
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had begun, and new secular and pagan forces were creating 
a new world. The Church moved inevitably forward to the 
new breach of the Reformation. 

The story of these remarkable changes is told in nine 
hundred pages in the two volumes of Dr. Flick’s ‘‘ Decline 
of the Medizval Church.”’ It is told fairly and readably 
with that amount of spice that an occasional American collo- 
quialism contributes. It is surely one of the strangest 
records in the annals of Christianity. Dr. Flick is specially 
good in his detailed examination of the finances of the 
Popes at Avignon, and in his survey of the Council of 
Constance, when for four years 100,000 visitors strained the 
resources of the little town. He has made a very careful 
study of the best German work on the period and used the 
main sources constantly. He is not so good on Wyclif, and 
his study of English and French secondary works does not 
compare with his devotion to the Germans. Surely the 
greatest event of this period was the terrible Black Death 
which carried off half the population in many districts in 
the middle of the fourteenth century ; yet Dr. Flick has only 
four casual references to it. For so important a study and 
one so well produced, it is a great pity that there are so 
many misprints. Names of people and places and Latin 
phrases seem to go astray in an erratic fashion. There 
should be the more care exercised over these details since 
such large historical tomes do not always run to a second 


edition. 
A. W. HARRISON. 


WHEN ENGLAND LED THE WORLD 


Voltaire and the English Deists. 
University Press. 11s. 6d.) 


By NORMAN TORREY. (Oxford 
Berore the war Russians interested in Revolution used to 
go to Paris to write about 1789. To-day the compliment 
is being returned. The present Russian Government has 
thrown open its archives to scholars, and those interested 
in the good old liberal movement can spend happy months 
in Leningrad turning over the pages of Voltaire’s and 
Diderot’s library, which Great Catherine had had trans- 
ported to Russia. 

Mr. Torrey had the bright idea of going and finding out 
for himself what works by English free-thinkers were in 
Voltaire’s library and which he had most consulted. 

‘“‘The most conclusive evidence,”’ writes Mr. Torrey, ‘“ of 
his (Voltaire’s) ability to read English is found in the large 
number of English volumes in his private library at Leningrad, 
and in some of which he left marginal notes in English, 


indicating a complete comprehension of the text.... The 
examination of... the library ...and especially of his 


own copies of the works of the English deists, most of them 
containing markers, stickers or marginal notes indicating 
the passages that most attracted his attention indicate 
valuable confirmation of the extent to which he borrowed 
the ideas, which he was so capable of making so thoroughly 
his own.” 

Still, Mr. Torrey’s work was far from completed by 
walking round the library. Voltaire covered his own tracks: 
he always quoted wrong, and his references were generally 
misleading: what he liked was an imposing list of names, 
thrown together without much regard to accuracy :— 


‘‘Nous comptons pour les principaux chefs de cette 
secte, milord Herbert, les chevaliers Raleigh et Sidney, 
milord Shaftesbury, le sage Locke modéré jusqu’a la timidité, 
le grand Newton qui nia si hardiment la divinité le Jésus 
Christ (!!), les Collins, les Toland, les Tindal, les Tren- 
chard, les Gordon, les Woolston, and les Woollaston et 
surtout le célébre milord Bolingbroke. Plusieurs d’entre eux 
ont poussé l’esprit d’examen et de critique jusqu’a douter de 
l’existence de Moise.” 

Mr. Torrey is, above all, anti-Bolingbroke, and, I think, 
proves his case absolutely. Bolingbroke had flattered 
Voltaire when young, and Voltaire used his name for his 
own purposes when he was older. But he got his material 
from less romantic sources, les Woolston, les Tindal, and 
les Annet. One of the most amusing of Voltaire’s pam- 


phlets, ‘‘ Important examen de Milord Bolingbroke,” had 
got nothing whatever to do with this astonishing milord, 
whose works hardly appear in Voltaire’s library and are 
On this point: Mr. Torrey has modified 
In reading Mr. Torrey’s 


very little read. 
Voltaire’s’ intellectual biography. 
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book, we read a good deal of the Early English ‘ Bible- 
smashers "’ as well as the versions of Voltaire on the same 
theme. No doubt these English critics performed a useful 
service for the higher criticism. They proved that the old 
attitude to the Bible was impossible. But, as they were 
totally lacking in historical sense, their heavy jokings be- 
come to a high degree boring and childish. Centuries of 
sensibility seem to have elapsed between them and Renan. 
With Voltaire, it is different. His comments may be au 
fond as childish as theirs, but the Toledo flash of his 
blasphemies is still almost blinding :— 
‘** Ses parents, selon les évangélistes qui ne peuvent mentir, 
Yemmeénérent en Egypte: et selon d’autres qui ne peuvent 


mentir non plus, il resta en Judée. Son premier miracie 
fut d’étre emporté par le diable sur une montagne d’ow l|’on 
découvrait tous les royaumes de la terre. Son second 


miracle fut de changer l’eau en vin dans une noce de 

paysans lorsqu’ils étaient déja ivres. Il sécha par sa toute 

puissance un figuier qui ne lui appartenait pas parcequ’il 

n’y trouva point de fruits dans le temps qu’il ne devait pas 

en porter: car il n’était pas le temps des figues. I] envoya 

le diable dans le corps de deux mille cochons, et les fit 
périr au milieu d’un lac, dans un pays ow il n’y a point de 
‘cochons, &c., &c. Et quand il ett fait tous ces beaux 
miracles, il fut pendu.”’ 
The amount of time Voltaire and Huxley wasted over 
that affair of the swine is really pitiful. 

Evidently Voltaire got so worked up about the New 
Testament that he became almost hysterical on the subject, 
till during her visit to Ferney even the moonstruck Madame 
Suard found it necessary to point out that the New Testa- 
ment was no doubt full of nonsense ; but equally it contained 
much sublime morality. Voltaire immediately regained his 
customary urbanity, observing that as Christ was always 
so charming to the ladies, they presumably had to stick 
up for him. 

Mr. Torrey has written an entertaining, learned, and 
helpful book, but, considering the subject, it is perhaps a 
pity that he does not know the difference between the 
Immaculate Conception and the Virgin Birth 

FRANCIS ; BIRRELL. 
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THE CONVENIENCE OF THE CHEQUE 


For those who know beforehand where 
they will be likely to require money, the 
system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his 
own cheques abroad is an undoubted 
attraction. Any local branch manager 
will bepleased toinstruct the Bank’s agent 
in Constantinople, say, and Baghdad, 
and Teheran, to honour any drawings 
within pre-arranged limits. The business 
at this end takes only a few moments; 
nothing but a cheque-book need be car- 
ried, and the utmost ease and 
safety are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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iy NEW NOVELS 

“. .. Sir, She Said.” By ALEC WauGH. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Soidicrs’ Pay By WILLIAM FAULKNER. (Chatto & Windus. 
Ws. 6d. 

Bright tnicrvals. By Nancy Hoyt. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Gallows’ Orshard, By CLAIRE SPENCER. (Cape. 7s. 64.) 

Peace. By ARNE GARBORG. Translated by PHILLIPS DEAN 
CARLETON. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. WauGH would do better to answer whether the modern 
novel is worth while than question whether the 
modern girl is fair game. It is the modern reader who 
requires protection from books that are a réchauffé of mean- 
ingless gossip about purposeless and stupidly vicious people. 
Do modern writers never read Chaucer and feel abashed or 
study Thomas Hardy and become inspired? Or ask them- 
selves from what material Chaucer created his fun and 
wisdom and how Hardy gained his knowledge of men and 
culled his ripened philosophy? People in the ‘‘ modern” 
novel regard life as an inexhaustible series of gigantic 
crackers, full of trinkets, foolscaps, jazz instruments, com- 
plete with witless ready-made mottoes to supply catch-words 
fortheseason. It takes two people to pulla cracker, and both 
are equally liable to be hurt by the explosion. The central 
theme of ‘‘ Sir, She Said,’’ is as old as the oldest hill. The 
elder sister having sinned is anxious to save her sister from 
sinning. The unreformed profligate is ever the stern 
moralist. The book is brightly and snappily written in the 
fashion of the moment and quite outshines its rivals in the 
Society columns of our penny Press. 

‘* Soldiers’ Pay,’’ with its odds and ends of unrelated 
people and events, presents a garish pattern akin to a non- 
smoker’s attempt to decorate a plaque with cigar-bands. 
It suffers also from an imperfect synchronization between the 
‘movie’? part of the characters and the ‘‘ talkie”’ of the 
author ; even the Joyce-like methods are unable to convert 
the ill-controlled marionettes into recognizable human 
beings. The story commences with a long and tedious 
description of some drunken American soldiers in a train. 
The war is over and they are returning home. Donald 
Mahon, a Southerner who has served in the British R.A.F., 
is dragged into their company ; his face is disfigured by a 
terrible scar, and he appears barely alive. Mrs. Powers, a 
war widow, joins these people, and she with two of the 
drunken men decides to take Mahon to his home. Mahon’s 
father, a country rector who had mourned his son as dead, 
had just been exhibiting to a stranger called Jones, whom he 
had found outside his gate, a woman’s chemise and other 
belongings that had been sent home to him by a companion 
of his son. Mrs. Powers arrives and announces the return 
of his son. She and one of the aforesaid soldiers take up 
their abode at the rectory, the other stranger, Jones, making 
himself quite at home there. Then there is Cecily, who had 
been engaged to the son and is scared by his disfigured face. 
In a half-hearted way she proposes to marry him, and feels 
that she is no longer ‘‘ a good girl,’’ having seduced another 
man. She marries the other man. There is Emmy, referred 
to as ‘‘ the dishonoured virgin,’’ who lives at the vicarage 
as a cross between an adopted daughter and a maid of all 
work, because before the war Donald had seduced her and 
her people had turned her out. Mrs. Powers runs the show, 
and having failed to make Cecily marry Donald, and having 
taken poor Emmy’s first ‘‘ No’’’ for an answer when the 
girl really meant ‘‘ Yes,’’ she marries Donald herself for 
no fathomable reason, nor was he consulted about the 
matter. For Donald is hardly aware that he is being married 
and too near death to require a wife. The novel is drenched 
with outpourings from reservoirs of hopeless love. Jones, 
a libidinous person, strays in and out of the vicarage intent 
on lechery. The book is incoherent, and any beauty it might 
have had is clothed in bombazine and crépe which rustles 
so loudly that its small quiet voice is quelled. 

How bright ‘‘ Bright Intervals *’ would have been if fate 
had allowed a reincarnation of Mrs. Henry Wood! How 
that eminent Victorian (reviled but avidly read) would have 
revelled in this atmosphere—though with her acute penetra- 
tion and logical summing-up it is possible that Georgian 
parents might also have forbidden her version of this book 
to their offspring. The heroine, Lydia Stephanyi Graeme, 
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known among her friends as ‘*‘ the chemical virgin,” has a 
tough fight before she emerges victorious from her troubles. 
There is a touching scene after her husband has deserted 
her. Stephanie is in a nursing home hourly expecting her 
baby. She is companioned through these trying moments by 
her grandfather and an erring father. The latter was 
specially useful ; he ‘‘ helped her light a cigarette and wiped 
the sweat off her upper lip with a clean handkerchief.” 
Perfect hygiene! Scenes like this make the present high 
mortality of expectant mothers understandable. Grand- 
fathers and repentant fathers must be so helpful during the 
time when decency decrees that privacy should be allowed 
even tothe cat. The novel has a Lido-like gaiety, and should 
be enjoyed, in appropriate garments, on the beach. 

Effie Gallows in ‘‘ Gallows’ Orchard’ takes the world 
with her beauty. The daughter of a sea-captain, she feels 
herself strong enough to steer through the world without 
the conventional compass. She fails. Miss Spencer’s 
characters live ; their reactions though strange are believ- 
able. Effie herself understands she deserves much of the 
ill that comes to her, and, knowing that, she accepts with 
equal grace the good. She is a heroine to stir the heart. 
That Miss Spencer has continued to make her own 
enthusiasm infectious is a fine achievement. 

‘* Peace ’’ is not a war book, and the ‘* peace”’ is not 
easy to comprehend. Mr. Arne Garborg tells a moving story 
of a peasant’s child-like desire to believe and enter into the 
kingdom. Peace comes to him when, driven by the voice 
of the devil, he takes refuge in the waters of a great lake. 
The pictures of country life are as clear as the reflection 
in the fjords, and as remotely peaceful as the mountains. 
The simplicity of the writing is that of a poet ; each word 
is fraught with its own distinct meaning, and not over- 
burdened. Despite the tragedy, the reader is aware of peace, 
even though he knows not whence it comes. 


KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON, 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Books of quality that appear in paper covers come to 
us with an air suggesting that the finest of tooled bindings 
would not be amiss. In such distinction appears the new 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘*‘ Physica,’ by R. P. Hardie, M.A., 
and the late R. K. Gaye, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 
1Us. 6d.), a book in every way worthy of the most honour- 
able treatment. Among the pamphlets recently issued by the 
Oxford University Press are: the Medieval Greek romantic 
epic ‘‘ The Erotokritos,"" by John Magrogordato (3s.), in 
which the translator makes an interesting comparison of 
the subject-matter of the epic with Romeo and Juliet ; ‘‘ The 
Appeal of English Letters to a French Student,” by Emile 
Legouis, being the twelfth Earl Grey Memorial lecture (1s.), 
in which M. Legouis illustrates his subject with many 
charming confessions of French students ; and ‘‘ La Poesie 
Galloise des XIIe—XIIIe Siécles,"" by J. Vendryes—the 
Zaharoff Lecture, 1930 (2s.), a critical study of Welsh poetry 
in relation to the language. From the proceedings of the 
British Academy comes ‘‘ Plato and the Authorship of the 
Epinomis,”’ by A. E. Taylor (Humphrey Milford, 7s. 6d.), in 
which Mr. Taylor argues against the contention of Dr. 
Muller that the dialogue must be assigned not to Plato but 
to an incompetent disciple. From Messrs. Poynder, Read- 
ing, comes ‘*‘ Homer and the Greek Accents,’’ by Sir George 
Young, Bt. (6s.), in which Sir George discusses the relation 
of pitch accent to quantity, and of quantity to stress accent. 


. . * 


The leaflets published for the Historical Association by 
Messrs. Bell (1s. each leaflet) have a value out of all pro- 
portion to their price. Among those for 1929 are the Annual 
Bulletin of Historical Literature dealing with the publica- 
tions of the previous year ; an excellent ‘‘ Short Bibliography 
of English Constitutional History,’’ by Helen M. Cam and 
A. S. Turberville ; ‘‘ Foreign Historical Novels,’ by Harold 
Temperley ; ‘‘ The English Captivity of James I., King of 
Scots,”’ by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville ; and ‘‘ A Select List 
of Books Relating to the History of the British Empire,” 
edited by Professor A. P. Newton. Professor Laski’s lecture 
on ‘The Socialist Tradition in the French Revolution,” 
has been published by Allen & Unwin (1s.), and Mr. John 
Buchan's lecture on ‘ Montrose and Leadership,”’ by the 
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Oxford University Press (2s.). ‘‘ Inverness and the Mac- 
donalds,’’ by Evan Macleod Barrow (Inverness: Carruthers, 
5s.), treats of the association of Clan Donald with the 
capital of the Highlands. ‘‘ Wolfe and the Artists,” by J. 
Clarence Webster, comes to us from the Ryerson Press, 
Toronto—a well-illustrated monograph on the portraits and 
physical characteristics of General Wolfe. In his new 
‘* Sunset Essays’ (Heffer, 2s. each), entitled ‘‘ Tenedos,”’ 
‘* Peg O’Nell,”’ ‘‘ Way Marks,” and “ Horus,’’ Mr. Rendel 
Harris writes of early trading in the Agean, of Egyptian 
sites in Britain, of the place names of Great Britain, and of 
traces of the Osiris cult there, all in association with the 
theory that out of Egypt ultimately all civilization comes. 


BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
CONTRACT: RESPONSE TO AN OPENING 
BID 
N my article of June 2ist—it will be remembered—I 
developed at some length the theory of an opening bid of 
Two. Such a bid, when made under the “ forcing 
system,” implies a very strong hand—a hand which holds 
out reasonable expectations of game—and the object of the 
bid of Two is to indicate this fact to one’s partner while 
giving him the opportunity to show what call will suit him 
best. I propose now, as promised in the article referred to, 
to indicate along what lines the declarer’s partner should 
proceed. ‘ 
Suppose I am the dealer, and | deal myself the following 
hand :— 


°@9 AKxxx 


O xxx 
re A 
+ KQx 


This hand, according to the Culbertson count, is worth 
five honour tricks, and my opening bid is, therefore, Two 
Spades. This bid of Two conveys to my partner the 
following information :— 


(1) That I hold at least five honour tricks (out of a 
total of, approximately, eight), i.e., a very strong hand. 

(2) That, therefore, I have every expectation of 
going game, and that it is incumbent upon him to keep 
the bidding open, even if he has nothing at all in his 
hand. 

(3) That my longest suit is Spades. 


Three courses are now open to my partner. (1) He can 
support the suit that I have called ; (2) he can show me 
another suit ; (3) he can call No-Trumps. What considera- 
tions should dictate the line that he adopts? 

(1) Support in the declarer’s suit—My partner will 
naturally support me in my suit if he can, as he knows 
already that, other things being equal, our best chance of 
game is to play the hand in the suit that I have called. 
Now I have shown him at least five honour tricks, which 
means that my own hand is good for about seven and a 
half tricks. He can raise my contract one, therefore, if he 
has two tricks in his hand ; two, if he has three tricks in 
his hand ; three, if he has four tricks in his hand. But, since 
—for all he knows—I may be calling on a four-card suit, 
he should not raise me at all in the suit I have indicated 
unless one of his tricks is a trick in that trump suit. 

Examples.—I have opened with a bid of Two Spades. 
If my partner holds 


@ Jxxx 
V AZZ: 
+ 2 
* xx 
he should call Three Spades. If he holds 
@ QOxx 
9 AKx 
6 2222 
- =xx 
he should call Four Spades. If he holds 


* £223 


9 AKxx 
> 22 
& x 


he should call Five Spades. And on a stronger hand than 
this, he should bid for a Small Slam straight away. 
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FIRST REVIEWS 


“Mr. Massingham’s own work will be found to vibrate and echo with the impact 

of Shelley’s life on Trelawny, and is rich in varied utterances as challenging as 

those of Trelawny himself.” —-THE NATION. 

‘Mr. Massingham’s vivid and picturesque style. .... ”__THE SPECTATOR. 

‘“A book of commanding stature.’—THE TIMES. 

“He has made an important addition to our knowledge of Trelawny.” 
—THE NEWS-CHRONICLE. 

‘A spirited and original piece of scholarship.” —-EVERYMAN. 

‘“*A valuable addition to the recent pile of Shelley-Byron books . . . the book is a 

monument to one of the greatest friendships in the history of letters.” —-THE STAR. 
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One further point. If my opening bid of Two is in a 
minor suit, my partner should show me a major suit, if he 
has a good one, even though he can support my minor. He 
will get another chance of going back to the suit first men- 
tioned if the major suit shown by him does not appeal to me. 

(2) Indication by partner of a second suit.—My partner, 
as I have already mentioned, must make a call ; but, if his 
hand is a bad one, he will not call a suit ; he will call No- 
Trumps. If, therefore, he shows a suit, it must be one in 
which he has trick-taking possibilities. 

A bid in a suit, other than that called by the original 
declarer, should, therefore, show: (1) five cards in the suit ; 
(2) at least the King or Queen, Knave at the head of it. 
Thus, if I have opened with Two Spades, and my partner 
holds 


°@ x 

Y OMWzz2Zz 
x xX 

** xxx 

he should call Three Hearts. Holding 

? 22 

9 J2z: 
KQxxx 

-* XxX 


he should call Three Diamonds. 

The bid that he makes, however strong his hand, should 
always be the minimum bid, as he will get another chance 
to call from me. Thus, even if he holds, say, 


@ None 

2 AKQ10xxx 
Y 22 

* AJ10x 


he should still call Three Hearts. 
Slam bid in due course. 

(3) Responding call of No-Trumps.—A bid of Two No- 
Trumps by my partner is the so-called ‘*‘ minimum 
response "’; it means that he has nothing of much use in his 
hand. If he has an honour trick in his hand (which means 
that we hold between us at least three-quarters of the effec- 
tive cards) my partner will call Three No-Trumps, for that, 
ex hypothesi, is a contract that we ought to be able to make. 
Whence it follows that the responding bid of Two No-Trumps 
means that there is not more than half an honour trick and 
no five-card suit worth showing. 

Some critics have attacked this feature of the ‘‘ forcing 
system ’’—the indication of a ‘‘ bust’’ by a call of Two No- 
Trumps—on the ground that it is (a) absurd, and (b) im- 
moral. I do not, however, accept these criticisms. The call 
of Two No-Trumps says, in fact: ‘‘ Partner, you tell me 
that your hand holds out strong prospects of game, and 
you want to know where I can give you support. Alas! I 
have no suit whatever. My suggestion, therefore, is that 
you should have a shot at Two No-Trumps, unless you like, 
on your own responsibility, to go ahead with something else.”’ 
This is a perfectly intelligible and reasonable reply, and 
the call of Two No-Trumps, thus interpreted, is seen to be 
neither as absurd nor as ‘‘ unethical ’’ as one might at first 
blush suppose. 

A call of Three No-Trumps, as I have already mentioned, 
shows from one to one and a half honour tricks. Thus, if 
I hold 


We shall arrive at our 


@ Qxx 

° KQx 

> J10xx 

* xxx 
I should raise my partner’s Two Spades to Three No- 
Trumps. Holding 

®@ Oxx 

9 AQxX 

ey. 
*& QOxxx 


I should call Four No-Trumps. Finally, if I hold three 
honour tricks (which means that I and my partner between 
us have practically the whole playing-strength of the hand), 
I should bid for a Small Slam straight away. Thus, if my 
partner has opened with Two Spades and I hold 


@ xxx 

9 AKxX 
Oz: 

& Axx 


I can at once raise the call to Six No-Trumps. It will then 
be up to my partner to decide whether to raise the call to 
Seven, or to try instead to make Grand Slam in a suit. 
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MOTORING 
SPEED 


™ OT Segrave—It can’t be true!’’ No one could 

believe his ears when the disaster of June 13th was 

announced, not even those who were themselves 
familiar with high speed. For his extraordinary skill and 
extreme caution had won for him the reputation of Achilles, 
for whom there could hardly be any danger. Indeed it is 
his death above all else that has impressed on the world 
the deadliness of speed. And how deadly it is! The crack 
racing drivers are killed off one by one. Their places are 
taken by others, who sooner or later meet the same fate. 
Consider, for instance, those who in recent years have made 
attempts on the land speed record, Parry Thomas, Camp- 
bell, Foresti, Segrave, Lockhart, Lee Bible, Ray Keech, and 
Kaye Don. Of these eight men only three, Campbell, Foresti, 
and Don are still alive. All the others have perished in the 
pursuit of speed, and Foresti only escaped by what was 
almost a miracle. 

One wonders why they do it. The old excuse that horse- 
racing ‘‘ improves the breed’’ has been applied to cars, 
and is to a certain extent true ; but men are hardly likely 
to take such risks for anything so unromantic. Is it, then, 
for glory? Without doubt Segrave was inspired by the 
hope of winning a coveted record for his country, but the 
only glory the average driver gets on winning a race is a 
silver cup and the congratulations of his friends. Suggest 
to this average driver that he makes money out of racing, 
and he will laugh at you. What then is his reason? He 
will probably rack his brains for a long time trying to think 
of a sufficiently high-brow answer, but in the end he will 
be forced to admit that he does it just for the fun of the 
thing. And this is surely the truth. The pursuit of speed is 
just a dangerous sport. Though widely condemned as a 
modern degenerate craving for sensation, it is really no 
more vicious than mountain climbing, big game shooting, 
hunting, winter sports, and a host of others, all of which 
owe part of their charm to the element of danger they con- 
tain ; for danger has always been seductive to men of spirit. 
Like other sports it is of very little direct use to the human 
race, but this is no reason to dismiss it ; for how dry would 
life become if only utilitarian things were prized. Men like 
Sir Henry Segrave have added something new and romantic 
to the list of human occupations, and their public recogni- 
tion undoubtedly gives great pleasure to many people who 
themselves lead a humdrum and monotonous existence. 

And yet, unfortunately, there are hundreds to whom 
speed, when associated with cars, loses all its romance. They 
will think of the thrilling races of the famous old tea clippers 
with the utmost reverence, and follow with the keenest in- 
terest the daily exploits of the ‘‘Shamrock’’; but the ‘“‘Golden 
Arrow ” or the great 24-hours’ race at Le Mans fills them 
with nothing but disgust. 

Now a sailing ship is man’s loveliest creation, and 
nothing can ever hope to vie with it in grace or in beauty ; 
but it would be foolish to say that a racing car was com- 
pletely without these qualities; nor can its mechanical 
nature be entirely responsible for the prejudice against it, 
since the same people, who so fiercely condemn it, will 
usually stand spellbound to watch a great express engine 
thunder by. There must, in fact, be some more potent 
reason to account for its bad reputation, and it is probably 
safe to say that it is not the poor car that is to blame. For 
there is a certain little aristocracy that may be called the 
‘*Minor Speed Kings of the Road,’’ whose most cherished 
aim must surely be to bring speed into disrepute, and thus 
nullify the splendid achievements of the great drivers they 
ape. 

Fast driving on the road is a subject over which the 
whole world can be counted on to lose its temper ; but once 
admit that it is safe to move at all and it follows that speed 
must be dependent on conditions, and there should be no 
more danger in driving across Salisbury Plain at 80 m.p.h. 
than in threading one’s way down Oxford Street at a quarter 
of that speed. But the aforesaid gentlemen are not con- 
cerned with danger. They have not, like their cars, been 
bred in the school of racing, and consequently have never 
learnt that courage is vain without caution. Eager to show 
off their skill to their friends, they constantly indulge in 
the most foolhardy antics, and often can only avoid disaster 
by the abuse of the merits of their cars. 

Now the strongest men are usually the gentlest: the most 
well-bred can best afford to be polite: so let those who aim 
at really good driving observe what Segrave showed so 
clearly, that care and consideration are its surest signs. 

RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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MARRIAGE 


Past, Present and Future 
by 
RALPH DE POMERAI. 155. net 


*“‘ The book is extremely useful, the 
work, not of an extremist, but 
of a sober and scientific student 
of the history of marriage. This 
lends all the more weight to 
Mr. de Pomerai’s analysis of 
existing conditions, his indictment 
of our monstrous divorce law, and 
his speculations on the future 
of marriage and the family.” 


LEONARD WOOLF in “ The Nation.” 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal 
“IT APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in if 
support of this great Service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only 
as President of the Institution but as Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward p. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 

THs EARL OF HAaRROWSBY, GEORGE F. SHeEg, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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regarding the collection now at Windsor, to which these are supplementary 
Illustrations by Emery Walker Ltd. Price 31/6 bound full Rexine, Ready July 12. 
** Lives of 3rd and 5th Earls of Derwentwater and their family, etc.,” chart pedigrees 


of Radcliffe and Webb, by the same author. Special edition 2 gns., ordinary 1 gn. 
Hutchinson, Paternoster Row. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


CABLES 


HAT we may call the tragedy of Cables and Wire- 
W less has profoundly shocked the City. We referred 


last week to the first report of its operating 
subsidiary, Imperial and International Communications, 
Ltd., which had failed to earn its standard revenue in 1929 
and is looking for 50 per cent. worse results this year. 
The report of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., revealed an equally 
deplorable position. Dividends from the cable companies 
and Marconi (to whom the dividends from the Communica- 
tions Company are paid) amounted to £1,445,977 and 
transfer fees to £3,129. General expenses, directors’ fees, 
and income tax absorbed £121,795, leaving £1,827,811, 
which was sufficient to cover the 5} per cent. Cables and 
Wireless preference dividends of £1,263,058, and leave a 
balance of £64,257. It would appear from these complicated 
first accounts that the Cable and Wireless net annual 
revenue, less minority interests, from Marconi’s manufac- 
turing business is about £150,000, and from the cable com- 
panies’ outside investments about £553,000 a year. If we 
add the revenue of the Communications Company, which 
has been officially estimated at only £600,000 on account 
of the trade depression this year, we arrive at a total 
revenue of £1,303,000, which confirms the directors’ state- 
ment that the Company should be able to pay its preference 
dividends this year. But even if the Communications Com- 
pany earned its standard revenue of £1,865,000, bringing 
the total revenue of Cables and Wireless up to, say, 
£2,526,087, the Company would only be earning 6.17 per 
cent. on its 7} per cent. A ordinary stock. It seems that 
the B ordinary stock may never earn dividends at all. 

* * * 


We are not criticizing the management or Sir Basil 
Blackett, who became Chairman of the Communications 
Company after the merger had been arranged, but it is 
evident that Cables and Wireless, Ltd., has started its com- 
mercial life heavily over-capitalized. To purchase the 
ordinary capital of the cable companies (Eastern, Eastern 
Extension, and Western) and of Marconi’s Wireless, it had 
to issue its own stock as consideration to the total nominal 
value of £52,033,993. Yet the dividends from its share- 
holdings in 1929, with only three months of the trade 
depression, represented a net return of only 2.78 per cent. 
Even if the standard revenue of the Communications Com- 
pany were earned, Cables and Wireless would only earn 
about 4.8 per cent. on the cost of its shareholdings. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for various economies which 
will be realized from a reorganization of its cable and wire- 
less services, but too much must not be expected from the 
extraordinary system of control to which the combine is 
subjected. We understand that the Communications Com- 
pany has to obtain the sanction of the Cables and Wireless 
Board before it incurs any capital expenditure, while an 
Imperial Communications Advisory Committee, consisting 
of politicians and civil servants, has to be consulted on such 
matters as the increase or reduction of rates and the main- 
tenance of strategic cables. This hardly makes for com- 
mercial efficiency. The President of the Western Union, 
one of the Company’s American competitors, stated 
in evidence before the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
last January that ‘‘ a more creaking, ponderous, awkward 
business set-up has never come under my observation. The 
British merger, if I may say so, will work satisfactorily 
only when it is changed, but it does not present, to my 
judgment, the slightest menace to anybody.”” Surely some 
action should be taken—either a writing-down of capital or 
a reorganization of the system of control—which will relieve 
the anxiety of the stockholders and prevent this great Com- 
munications combine from becoming an object of ridicule. 

* * * 


The Bankers’ Manifesto on Empire Free Trade which 
took the City, and apparently some of the alleged signa- 


AND WIRELESS—STRAKOSCH ON GOLD —‘*‘ TWIN EAGLES ” 


tories also, by surprise, is said to have had a stimulating 
effect upon the market in Australian Government stocks, in 
home railways, and in British iron and steel shares. (Why 
home railways, which would surely stand to lose traffics at 
the start of an Empire Free Trade policy?) The Stock 
Exchange, no doubt, studies the Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook Press in preference to the ‘* Cobdenite ’”? weekly the 
Economist. But we venture to say that the memorandum 
by Sir Henry Strakosch on ‘‘ The Economic Consequences 
of Changes in the Value of Gold,’’ which was published as a 
supplement to last week’s Economist, is of far greater 
importance than the Bankers’ Manifesto. 
* * * 


It isimpossible in a paragraph to give justice to Sir Henry’s 
closely reasoned memorandum, endowed with a wealth of 
statistics and charts, but his line of argument is briefly as 
follows. (1) The fall in commodity prices (Economist index 
(1913 = 100) of wholesale prices is now 118.2 against 136.5 
at the end of 1928 and 153.0 at the end of 1925) cannot be 
due to “‘ over-production,’? because the producers of all 
commodities ‘‘ over-produced ’”’ are anxious to exchange 
them for others ‘* over-produced.’? (2) These exchanges 
are not made because the process of exchange is impeded. 
(3) The supply of money, which is the medium of exchange, 
has fallen short of the supply of goods available for ex- 
change. (4) Gold is the basis of currency and credit, but in 
some countries—United States, Argentine, and France— 
it is not permitted to support such a structure of currency 
and credit as it would if it flowed into, say, Great Britain. 
(5) World production of goods increases at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, and the supply of monetary gold has 
failed to keep pace. (6) Not only was the whole of the 
new gold available for monetary purposes in 1929 absorbed 
by the U.S.A. and France, but these two countries have 
altogether sterilized gold to the value of £110 million and 
deprived the gold standard world of the possibility of aug- 
menting the amount of currency and credit needed for the 
exchange of its increased production. (7) Hence, the catas- 
trophic fall in prices in the last twelve months, which, by 
shifting purchasing power from the producers to the rentier 
classes, has caused friction with the wage-earning classes 
and has retarded enterprise. Sir Henry Strakosch should 
be read and studied. A little of his memorandum is worth 
dozens of bankers’ manifestos. 

* * * 


The ‘* twin Eagles *? have been getting most of the 


business in the oil share market. The 1929 reports were 
far better than the market expected: in each case income 
was more than doubled. Both Mexican Eagle and Canadian 
Eagle participating preference and ordinary shares rank in 
their respective orders for their fixed dividends, and then 
participate equally in surplus profits. Mexican Eagle 
earned 11.87 per cent, on its participating preference and 
ordinary share capital, and paid 8 per cent. dividends on 
the former and 6 per cent. on the latter. Canadian Eagle 
earned 43 cents on its participating preference and ordinary 
shares of no par value, and paid 23.88 Canadian cents on 
the former and 12 Canadian cents on the latter. (This con- 
firms the forecast which we made in THE Nation of April 
5th about the participating preference shares which are still 
quoted at 18s. 9d. to yield nearly 7} per cent.) Canadian 
Eagle has the settled business of refining the oil of the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions and selling it to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. Its shares are not nearly so speculative 
as those of Mexican Eagle. Investors who buy Mexican 
Eagle ordinary shares of $4 at 18s. 9d. (to yield 3} per cent. 
on dividends of 6 per cent.) should realize that they are 
indulging in a blind gamble. For Mexican Eagle every- 
thing depends on its production, which last year was nearly 
double that of the previous year. But production may be 
good one year and may rapidly decline the next. 





